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dithiazanine iodide, CSL 


Dizan Tablets offer the veterinarian a new, ex 
broad coverage treatment for the common hel 
infestations of dogs and cats. Practitioners apprey 
the safety and efficacy of Dizan, as it is gen 
animals, yet its removal of the worm burden approa 

100 per cent. Because Dizan is not a one-dose pu 
there is an added advantage of not upsettingy 
schedule of pet or household. Dog breeders, too, 
appreciate your mention of Dida 


to 10-day treatment removes large 
Fountiworms, hookworms, and whipworms. is 
Correctdaily dosage is easily estimated — 
10 mg. und of body weight given daily, l 
preferably after feeding. Dizan is 

supplied in tapletmof 50, 100, and 200 mg., 
100 tablets per | bottle. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC., !424 HARNEY ST., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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IN SMALL ANIMALS 


Combat chronic dermatitis caused by 
fatty acid deficiencies with NUTRIDERM 


For fatty acid deficiencies 


Course dry hair coat, scaly skin, and moderate dandruff are 
the usual symptoms, followed by chronic dermatitis and ex- 
cessive dandruff as the deficiency continues. As a result, 
the animal becomes more susceptible to ear canker, skin 
infections and recurrent respiratory conditions. 


Treat with Nutriderm Solution 


For the prevention and treatment of fatty acid deficiency, 
administer NUTRIDERM once daily on the feed or as a 
drench. In mild cases, response may occur as early as 3 
to 5 days. DOSAGE: 1% teaspoonful, 5 Ibs. body weight or 
less; ¥2 teaspoonful, 5 to 15 Ibs.; 24 teaspoonful, 20 to 30 
Ibs.; 1 teaspoonful, 30 to 50 Ibs. 


Complete professional formula 
Linoleic, linolenic, arachidonic, oleic, palmitoleic, clupano- 
donic acids for therapeutic effectiveness. 
Vitamin A, Vitamin D, Vitamin E and Choline. 


Polyoxyethylene sorbitan monooleate and sorbitan monoole- 
ate assure uniform and continuous absorption. 


Supplied In: 12—4¥ oz. bottles — — Gallon 


For fatty acid deficiencies Skin and coat conditioner 
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Now with 


(Chlorpromazine, S.K.F.) 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY 


you can control pain, 


excitement, vomiting... safely, 


effectively in your practice...every day om 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 


Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. ee 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 re 
Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 - 
Pitman-Moore Company is 
sole distributor of “Thorazine’ Bey 
to the Veterinary Profession : 
°T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia. ca 
PITMAN-MOORE company 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA a 
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University of Minnesota 
College of Veterinary Medicine 


Dear Dr. Bill: Mrs. Bayless 


You may recall that my boss, What in 
Kerni 
ernie, reported to the Conference of 


do now by introducin’ 
a new term into the al- 
ready cluttered mix-up. So 
far as I can see this is a darn 
good galley. You must have helped 
fix it. 


s/CHESTER WHITE 


-~ + + 


{pa Research Workers in Animal Diseases last Decem- 
Y le ber (1952), that he had observed a skin disease 
in guys like myself which he designated parakera- 
tosis. Since that time, he has received many inquiries on the subject from gents in the States and 
in Europe. This stimulated him to prepare the 
paper I am enclosing to be stuck into one of your 
publications. 


| In behalf of the doc, we thank you 


and your colleagues for all past 


favors. 


s/CHESTER WHITE 


Dear Dr. John: 

My boss, Kernie, ast me to tell you 
that all of us in Minnesota were sorry 
you didn’t make it to the meetin’ with 
his fellow workers to deliberate on health prob- 
lems of the likes of me. Better come up some time 


Editor's note.—The illustrated letters on this page 


are typical of many received over the years from our so the boss and me can take you fishin’. 
most unique correspondent—Chester White (H.C.H. s/CHESTER WHITE 


Kernkamp) . 


(Correspondence continued on adv. p. 6) 
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You design it... 
we print it ! 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


4h AMERICA’S LARGEST PRINTERS 
TO THE PROFESSIONS 


Ml SERVING THE DOCTORS OF AMERICA 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


4 THE HOME OF “HISTACOUNT” PRODUCTS 


4 EVERYTHING FOR YOUR OFFICE 
WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR DESK 


| 


74 unique sewice 
Your own personally designed 


case history forms at just about 
stock form prices. 


— WHERE LIFE LONG CUSTOMERS BUY 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


YOUR SATISFACTION 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED You design your form in rough 
encil sketch — we refine it to a 
Finished product. 


Only we, the makers of famous 
“Histacount” products, have the 
know how and organization to 
render this service at such low 
prices. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PROFESSIONAL 


PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


50 HISTACOUNT BUILDING. 
| NEW HYDE PARK. N. Y 
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August 28, 1958 
Dear Dr. Hardenbergh: 

Thank you for your letter of August 20. 

I am deeply grateful for the action of the Execu- 
tive Board and the House of Delegates unanimous- 
ly electing me an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medica! Association. 

Please convey my sincere thanks to the Associa- 
tion. 

Thanks also for your own good wishes. With 
kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

s/EZRA TAFT BENSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


September 3, 1958 
Dear Dr. Hardenbergh: 

Your announcement that the AVMA has made 
me an honorary member of the Association is a 
special joy to me. I am very grateful for this high 
distinction and this token of esteem. Will you be 


(Continued, bottom of next column) 


Each emblem is deep red, gold, and white 


@ AUTO EMBLEMS 


Solid metal and weather-resistant. At- 
taches to license plate or license-holder. 
34% inches in diameter. Price $2.50 each. 


@ DECALS 


Easy-to-apply on office doors or windows. 
34% inches in diameter. Price $.25 each. 


@ LAPEL PINS 


Satin-finish surface featuring AVMA em- 
blem. Screw-post design. Price $.60 each. 
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kind enough to give my thanks to the Board, and 
assure them that I appreciate this great honor. 
I shall always try to be worthy of it. In this honor- 
ing of the President of the German Veterinary 
Medical Association, I also recognize the establish- 
ment of close bonds between both associations. 
Thanks again. 
s/PROF. DR. (DR. h. c.) MARTIN LERCHE 
Berlin, Germany 
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ELECTRO- 

MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE 


HYFRECATOR 


Desiccation, Fulguration, Coagulation 
Every veterinarian should 
have one of these handy 

units in his office. Invaluable 
for quick, easy removal of 
surface and other accessible 
growths. More than 150,000 

in daily use internationally. 
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the MEGASON 

Ultrasonic Units 

Remarkable results in 

- reducing swelling and pain 

_ from traumatic injuries. 

_The MEGASONS have the 
5-position transducer and 
5 CM’ crystal so necessary 

_ for effective application in 
smal] and concave areas. 


_ the BLENDTOME 


Office Electrosurgical Unit 
Provides all the currents 
used in electrosurgery. 

A tube circuit for cutting, a 
spark-gap for coagulation, 
and a blend of both for any 
desired degree of hemostasis. 
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BY BIRTCHER 


Are you aware of the electro-medical-surgical 
equipment available to your practice? A pioneer 
in the field for more than a quarter-century, BIRTCHER 
offers you the finest equipment, especially adaptable 
for your requirements. Check the items listed below for 


descriptives and selected Reprints. 


_| SPOT-QUARTZ 
Ultraviolet Spotlight 

For localized germicidal 
radiation. Helps get rid of fungi 
and other skin infections. 
“Spotlight” operation 

allows use in smal! and dif- 
ficult- access areas. Compact, 
lightweight, always ready 

for use. 


_ the CRUSADER 


Shortwave Diathermy 

Short wave diathermy 
produces heat deep within 
the tissue in a matter of 
seconds. The CRUSADER is 
the only short wave 
diathermy machine in the 
lower price range equipped 
for the large area technic. 


Check the items on which you 
wish reprints and descriptives, 
tear out and mail 

this entire page to... 


THE BIRTCHER 
CORPORATION 


Department AVM-1058 
4371 Valley Bivd., Los Angeles 32. California 


Send me the reprints and descriptives 
checked above. 
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New Public Laws—85th Congress. 
pe Val 85-606—Further amend Civil Defense Act of 1950. Expanding assistance to 
‘4 C) civil defense, in that it is the policy and intent of the Congress that responsi- 


AN 


bility for civil defense shall be vested jointly in the federal government and 
the several states and their political subdivisions. Financial aid authorized 
under certain conditions. 

85-763—Amend Reorganization Plan No. | of 1958.* 

85-765—Humane Slaughter Methods.* One provision of the law establishes an 
advisory committee of 12 members, representing eight different categories, 
to consult with, and assist, the Secretary of Agriculture in developing and 
determining methods which are humane and practical with reference to 
slaughtering operations. One must be a representative of a national veteri- 
nary organization 

85-766—Supplemental Appropriations, 1959.* 

85-777—Extends Title VII, PHS Act, research facilities.* 

85-836—Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act.* 

85-840—Social Security Amendments of 1958.* Increases benefits under Title 
II Social Security Act; increases taxable wage base from $4,200 to $4,800 of 
gross employment earnings, and raises tax rate, in 1959, for employer and 
employee from 2!/4 per cent to 2!/2 per cent, and for self-employed from 3% 


PY, per cent to 334 per cent. Additional increases are scheduled for 1960, 1963, 
Dif 1966, and 1969. By 1969, self-employed will pay 634 per cent 
a CO) 85-864—National Defense Education Act of 1958.* Purpose of this act is to 
ele PVG provide substantial assistance, in various forms, to individuals and to states 
hohe C and their subdivisions. It is directed mainly toward improved teaching facili- 
f ihe Gy ! ties and standards for promising students in science, mathematics, and 
ifs ¥a\)) foreign languages. Several phases of the program concern veterinary medi- 
ae | C.. cal education, i.e., loans to students, to be handled by the institution; grants 
Me Au. to states to help public institutions purchase laboratory and other special 
re ta) science equipment; scholarships to develop college teachers 
85-867—Provide further protection against livestock diseases.* Original bill, 
, \\ H. R. 12126, amended to permit importation of wild ruminants or swine 
- yk under certain conditions (see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1958, adv. p. 12). 
Z Ss 85-875—Establishment of science clubs for boys and girls. 
85-904—National Farm-City Week. 
J 85-909—Amends Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921.* 
A 85-929—Food Additives Amendment Act of 1958.* 


85-934—-Science Research Funds. Each agency of the federal government, 
which is authorized to contract for basic scientific research at non-profit in- 
stitutions of higher education, may make grants for support of such basic 
research; also, under certain conditions, title to equipment purchased with 
such grant or contract funds. 


*See JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1958, adv. p. 12. 
* * * 

Other Legislative Items.—A bill to authorize federal grants for construction of 
research and teaching facilities was not reported out, although the House 
Interstate Health Subcommittee held extensive hearings (see JOURNAL, May 
15, 1958, adv. p. 8). 

Pending in Senate Agriculture Committee, at adjournment of Congress, 
was §.2192, relating to greater protection against diseases of livestock and 


Hy poultry (see JOURNAL, July 15, 1957, adv. p. 10). 

Vg) Although a House Agriculture Subcommittee held hearings on a bill (H.R. 

yg 5933) to control preparation, distribution, et cetera, of virulent hog cholera 


virus, it was not reported to the floor. 


Correction —JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1958, adv. p. 12, “New Public Laws”, 85-606 should 
read 85-599. 
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SPE | 


Available in 
50 and 250 cc sizes 


EFFECTIVE—PRACTICAL—SAFE PREVENTATIVE 


FOR SWINE ERYSIPELAS 
Affiliated Brand 


Erysipelas Bacterin 


Affiliated 


A chemically killed whole culture of Erysipelothrix 
Rhusiopathiae aluminum hydroxide gel adsorbed, 
and concentrated. 


More veterinarians now prefer erysipelas bacterin 
because it is effective and safe and can be used 
when vaccinating against hog cholera. A booster 
dose 2 to 4 weeks after first, increases and pro- 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
White Hall, Illinois 

The Notional Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 

The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 
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What in the world does electronics 
have to do with Friskies Dog Food? 


This master control “brain” in a typical 
Friskies plant is just one of the reasons why 
the goodness of Friskies Meal never varies 
from package to package...why every mor- 
sel is delicious, uniform, fully nourishing. 
Of course, there is still the human element, 
too. A dog can get only as much nourish- 
ment from a Meal as the manufacturer is 
willing to put into it. 

Friskies Meal has only the best of ingredi- 
ents in it...blended in such a way as to be 
most palatable to the dog. All ingredients 
are precision-weighed before blending to in- 
sure the right proportions. All are pre- 
cooked before the vitamins are added so that 
none of their values are destroyed by heat. 
Finally, an anti-oxidant is added to protect 
Friskies Meal from excessive oxidation. 
The resulting product is one you can feed 
and recommend with utmost confidence. 
Friskies Meal has the meaty taste and 
aroma dogs love. 


10 


It mixes instantly, never mushes in the bowl. 
And it is a complete dog food — no supple- 
ments of any kind are needed. 


Friskies Meal comes in economical 25- and 
50-pound bags; also in handy 2., 5-, 10- and 
20-pound sizes. For variety, feed fully nour- 
ishing Friskies Cubes and canned Friskies. 
And one other good point to remember: all 
Friskies Dog Foods are made 

to the high nutritional 
standards set by 
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(prepared medium) 


THE DISPOSABLE CULTURE PLATE IN A STERILE BAG 


with your choice of media 


for routine bacteriology 
Blood Agar MacConkey Agor 


Chocolate Agar Desoxycholate Citrate Agar 


E.M.B. Agor 


for routine mycology 
Sabouraud Dextrose Agor 
Mycosel Agor 

Littman Oxgall Agor 


(other media on request) 


With PRE-MED, you ore always ready to culture 
fresh specimens—no matter how many miles you 
may be from your laboratory. Even perishable speci- 
mens become routine to handle. With ready-to-use 
PRE-MED, you simply open the sterile outer bog and 
streak the plate. Read when incubation is plet 
—then destroy. 

Once you use this unique diagnostic oid you will 


always wont a supply in your refrigerator. You'll 
want to put at least two or three in your bog when 
you go out on calls. Plotes ore usable for months 
under normul refrigeration. Bog may be resealed 
for prolonged incubation; it also provides a handy 
protective covering when field specimens ore being 
brought back to the laboratory. 

Available in boxes of 3 units (minimum order) ot 
$.50 per unit. Lower cost in quantity. 


Available through your veterinary 
supply dealer or direct 


it's ready streak 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 4501 Colorado Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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All the essential amino acids 
. in a well-balanced, readily usable 


form—that’s Abbott’s 


(Modified Fibrin Hydrolysate Injection, Abbott) 


Especially prepared for veterinary paren- 
teral therapy, this modified protein 
hydrolysate of beef blood fibrin provides a 
mixture of approximately 24 free amino 
acids and ‘4 small peptides. Such a balance 
is most valuable in severe infectious dis- 
eases; debilitating and traumatic condi- 
tions; febrile diseases; pre- and post-surgical 
cases, and in certain metabolic diseases. 


AMINOSOL (except where sodium chloride has 
been added) contains less than 230 mg.—10 
milliequivalents—sodium ion per liter. 
Result: Safer therapy for the patient on a 
low-sodium regimen! 


And the “meaty”’ flavor of AMINOSOL 5% 
with Dextrose 5% in Water is highly pal- 
B S A. K atable to small animals, especially puppies. 

Thus, if a portion of the bottle is left fol- 
lowing parenteral therapy, it may be given 


IN A B OTTLE to the patient orally. 


AMINOSOL is supplied in three forms: 
AMINOSOL 5% Solution (List No. 4426), in 
500 and 1,000-ce. bottles; AMINOSOL 5% 
with Dextrose 5% Solution (List No. 4421), 
in 250, 500 and 1,000-cc. bottles; and 


Write for Abbott’s new booklet, 
“A Practical Approach to Fluid 
Therapy in Veterinary Medicine.” 


AMINOSOL 5% with Dextrose 5% in 

: Alcohol 5% (List No. 4437), in 1,000-ce. 
iDiaee bottles. Order from your Abbott repre- 
a = sentative, your distributor or direct from 


Abbott Laboratories, 
eosiie North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
OF 
hatestiaal 


Diveages 


The proven effective dietary food 
in the management of intestinal 
disorders of dogs. Dispensed only 


by graduate veterinarians. 


4 FOR FEEDING PRESCRIPTION DEPT., co., 
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TABLETS ACCEPTED FREE 


simple to administer 


excellent conditioning agent 
skin and coat 3 


eliminates problems of finicky 


vitamin-mineral deficiency readif 
corrected with Caminal $ 


sick and normal dogs eat their 


For complete Technical data Write: 
Manager Professional Relations 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
P.O. Box 511, Kankakee, Illinois 


ARMOUR] VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


_ A Division of Armour and Company 
ILLINOIS 


SUPPLY: Bottles of 50 Tablets. 
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A new formulation—combines the 
qualities of expectorant, stimulant, 
vit-amin supplement. Gives all the 
benefits of guaiacol, ammonium chlo- 
ride and iodine, plus the replenishing 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 
cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
shipping fever and related shipping 
fever complexes. 


treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: V2 to 2 
pints of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Cattle: 1 pint 
of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking woter. 


i Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


‘CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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TELLING AMERICA 
ABOUT THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


TELEVISION TELLS OF VETERINARY 


The powerful voice of television now 
joins with press and radio to bring 
America a still greater appreciation 
of modern veterinary service. 


This project, sponsored by the mem- 
ber companies of Associated Veteri- 
nary Laboratories is beamed to TV 
viewers in 2 ways: 


Year ‘round broadcasts on 
animal disease problems, fur- 
nished to over 140 TV stations, 
coast to coast. 


® National TV showings of the 
veterinary film “Valiant Years” 
to an estimated 1958 audience of 
nearly 7,000,000. 


Through this campaign in news- 
papers, farm magazines, radio, and 
television the public is learning the 
importance of always calling a vet- 
erinarian in matters of animal health, 
and the value of veterinary service 
to the community. 


This program is made possible by the 
ethical companies listed on the 
opposite page. If you will keep them 
in mind in meeting your requirements 
it will be sincerely appreciated. 
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Associatee 
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L abovatoves ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Anima! Health 


THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES 

THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
NORDEN LABORATORIES 
PITMAN-MOORE CO. 

SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 

SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 

BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. 

CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 
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New, meat product 
for instant mixing with 
dry dog foods 


Now available in 
1 Ib. cans 


(packed 24 to the case) 
Still available in 6’ Ib. cans 


100 Ib. pails, or 490 Ib. drums bi — 
4 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. ECONOMY 2 4-PAW is lower in moisture than other meat products 
such as horse meat or beef, because some water is re- 
moved from 4-PAW during processing. By mixing one 
part 4-PAW with two parts Dry Dog Food (kibbled or 
meal) and adding warm water to obtain consistency 
desired, you have top nutrition at minimum cost. 


2. CONVENIENCE 2 No cooking—you MIX 4-PAW just as it comes from 
the can. Completely sterile in the can, 4-PAW needs no 
refrigeration. After opening, treat like meat. Even the 
size container is custom-planned for you. Each can is a 
full 16 ounces, packed 24 to a case. Also available in 6 Ib., 

— 8 oz. cans; 100 Ib. pails; and 490 lb. drums. 


3. AVAILABILITY 2 If you have been feeding horsemeat, you have prob- 
‘ ably worried about supplies and high costs. 4-PAW is the 


progressive answer. It will continue to be in good supply 
at reasonable prices because it is made of meat by- 
products from government inspected food animals. 


4. NUTRITION D 060%, of 4-PAW consists of carefully selected meat 
by-products including generous amounts of liver from 
our own controlled, meat packing plants. Other ingre- 
dients supply calcium, phosphorus and vitamins. 
Meat by-products 96% Phosphoric acid 1.4% 
Dicalcium phosphate 2.4% Red Iron Oxide 01% 
Cod Liver Oil 0.05% 
( Distributor Inquiries Invited ) 
Ask your local distributor, your Wilson & Co. Representative for prices and free 
folder, or write: Wilson & Co., Inc., Meat Packers, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


4-PAW IS THE GREATEST SMALL ANIMAL NUTRITION DISCOVERY IN RECENT YEARS 
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. ® 
Nupercainal owtmenr 
for soothing, long-lasting 
anesthetic action 


Intolerable pain and itching, resulting 
from wounds, burns, sores or infections of 
the skin, cause most animals to rub, bite, 
lick and scratch the affected areas. 


Self-mutilation may follow; infection is 
often spread. In addition, beef cattle often 
suffer anorexia and weight loss. Dairy cat- 
tle give less milk. And in the case of house- 
hold pets, owners are upset. 


What can the veterinarian do? By using 
Nupercainal Ointment alone, or by combin- 
ing it with Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream, 
you can relieve topical pain and avoid com- 
plications. You thereby reduce economic 
loss to the cattleman. You also minimize 
distress to the pet owner. 


Use Nupercainal Ointment topically. Apply 
it freely, rubbing it in thoroughly when 
possible. Cover with a bandage when indi- 
cated. Nupercainal will not reduce the effec- 
tiveness of Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream 
or the sulfonamides in bacterial infections. 


Indications: Burns. Decubitus sores. Trau- 
matic and surgical wounds (ear cropping 
and removal of nictitating membranes). Eye 
infections (keratitis and conjunctivitis). 
Ocular ulcerations. Pruritic dermatitis. 
Anal and perineal pruritus. Moist and dry 
eczema. Cracked teats. Otitis externa. 


Supplied: Nupercainal Ointment ,1% ; tubes 
of 1 ounce and jars of 1 pound. Ophthalmic 
Ointment (for use in relief of eye pain caused 
by trauma, infection, pathological lesions or 
surgery), 0.5%; tubes of 4 Gm. 


NUPERCAINAL® (dibucaine CIBA) 


CIBA 


SuMMIT, NEW JCRSEY af 
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Micro-Mixing gives you 
prescription accuracy 


With the growth of mass 
medication of livestock and 
poultry, the Purina Micro- 
Mixing process has a role of 
spotlight importance. Mass 
administration of a medica- 
ment for the prevention of dis- 
ease, or for the control of para- 
sites, is done best when blend- 
ed with commercial feeds. 


Micro-Mixing, developed by 
Purina scientists and engi- 
neers, blends medication with 


feeds with prescription accu- 
racy ...even when only five 
grains of medicinal is needed 
to a ton of Chow. Purina 
Micro-Mixing is tested by a 
method so accurate that it can 
detect one part of test mate- 
rial in ten million. You can de- 
pend on the Checkerboard. 


Purina’s medicated Chows 
serve best when their use is 
based upon an accurate 


diagnosis. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Pentresamide’—100 


(TRIPLE SULFONAMIDE PENICILL:® 


Broad-spectrum therapy in respiratory and g.i. infections 


The and 


penicillin-sensitive in- 


small animal prac- 


titioner usually sets up fections. Penrresamipve-100 


rigid criteria for judging and Tablets may be administered 


selecting oral antibacterial agents— in divided daily doses of two tablets 


(1) Is the compound effective against for each 15 pounds of body weight; 


gram-negative as well as gram-positive then half this dose for as long as indicated. 
organisms? (2) Are high blood levels rapidly Supplied as: No. 55461: Pentresamipe-100 


established, easily maintained? (3) Does -—bottles of 60 and 250. Each tablet contains 


Sulfamerazine—0.1 Gm. Sulfadiazine —0.2 Gm. 


the compound have a wide therapeutic ratio? 


(4) Can the product be safely and easily Sulfamethazine—0.2 Gm. Potassium Penicillin G 


—60 mg. (100,000 units). Combining sulfona- 


administered in the clinic? (5) How does 


its cost compare to expensive broad-spectrum mides with penicillin is not a new or different con- 


antibiotics? Use these criteria in deciding the cept; what is different about Penrresamipe-100 


oral antibacterial agent you order. You are is the combination of three of the least 


almost certain to specify Pentresamipe-100 toxic of the sulfonamides with one of the 


in the treatment of abscesses, infected most effective forms of penicillin. With 


wounds, pneumonia, tonsillitis, bacterial broad-spectrum Penrresamive-100 you 


diarrhea, and secondary bacterial involve- are assured of rapid, easily-sustained 


blood levels with almost no risk of 


ment in viral diseases such as canine 


distemper and feline enteritis. crystalluria or other renal com- 


PenTResamive-100 


You are sure to specify plications. 


Pentresamive-100 in all covers a wide field of 


known sulfona-_ bacterial invaders — 


safely! 


mides— 


PENTRESAMIDE-100 clears up infection with minimum risk 


Sold to Veterinarians Only 
MERCK & CO., INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 

RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


VETERINARY 


@ merce co., Inc. 
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STERILE BIOSOE INTRAMUSCULAR 
Greater control over mixed bacterial infections 


1. Unexcelled stability. 2. Bactericidal, kills most suscep- 


tible bacteria. 3. True wide-spectrum antibiotic. 4. Discour- 
ages bacterial resistance. 5. Well tolerated...nonirritating 
to tissues. 6. Convenient, efficient and economical. 


Three practical dosage forms tailored for large and small animals. Available in rubber-stoppered 
vials containing 0.5 Gm., 5 Gm., and 10 Gm. neomycin sulfate per vial. 
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BIG REASON WHY KASCO" IS AMERICA’S 
BEST-RESEARCHED, MOST SCIENTIFIC DOG FOOD 


4 


A 


At America’s largest dog nutrition research center— Food. This kennel and laboratory, recently expanded 
the Kasco Research Kennels at Waverly, N. Y.—over at a cost of a quarter-million dollars, has led the way 
20 years of work has gone into perfecting the bal- to improved nutrition for the dog and unprecedented 
anced, concentrated meal that is today’s Kasco Dog economy for the owner. 


In these ultra-modern laboratories, trained techni- The 300-dog kennels have advanced lighting and 


cians under Dr. Victor Heiman, Director, have ventilating facilities and a uniquely effective sanitary 
greatly broadened the science of dog nutrition. Their system. Included are a food-mixing room, kitchen, 
research has enabled them to develop a dog food that hospital, metabolism room, maternity ward and iso- 
is complete—for puppies or mature dogs—any size, lation ward so Kasco scientists can continue to make 
any breed—even during gestation and lactation. Kasco the best dog food you can buy 


e 
Here scientific flavor-preference tests are being After the dog has eaten its fill, the remaining food 
made. Each dog is presented with two bowls con- is once more weighed to determine which was the 
taining carefully weighed quantities of different dog more tempting. Through hundreds of such tests, 
foods. Every leading dog food has been so tested. Kasco has retained its superiority. 


At Waverly, generations of dogs have been weaned 
on Kasco and fed this completely balanced food all 
their lives. Years of tests have proved conclusively 
that although other foods can be added, Kasco alone 
provides every nutritive element known to be needed. 
it adds up to this: no matter what you are feeding 
now, switch to Kasco and water. Your dogs will be 
in better condition than ever before—or will be in 
just as good condition at a lower cost! 


VISIT THE FAMED WAVERLY KENNELS AND RESEARCH CENTER AT WAVERLY, N.Y. 
Corn Proaucts Refining Comoany 
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quality products 


of original research 


to help you in your practice 


=, A balanced combination of three key hor- 

A n a b oO i : n mones to he!p overcome endocrine imbalance 
in dogs that show depression, fatigue, low- 

for dogs of all ages ered resistance, effect of stress and disease, 
METABOLIC REGULATOR or the slow-down of old age. Anabolin is 
particularly useful in treating dermatologic 
conditions caused or influenced by hormone 
imbalance. 


Triocil 

for large and small animals 

ORAND OF HEXETIOINE Triocil Solution 

Provides markedly effective in shampoo-like 

antimicrobial action through 

prolonged tissue affinity, resists L 

licking, washing or rubbing off. Triocil Spray 
controls these topical infections and fungicidal ~ 


ringworm—fungus infections—eczema 
—hot spots—acute erythematous and 


moist dermatitis— minor cuts and Triocil Ointment 
wounds— otitis externa— paronychia— nonstaining, in 
me balanitis— pyogenic infections. applicator tube 


* ® Nonsedative tranquilizer, also aids in the control 
f axital of canine chorea and potentiates the action of 
anesthetics. 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


WARNER -CHILCOTT 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Morris Plains, N. J. 
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Now...place your 


trust in 3... 


3 great Pards 


combining balanced nutrition and wide 
variety to suit your feeding preference 


Now...new Pard Meal with Beef Gravy! 
Here’s a trustworthy companion to regular 
Pard and canned Pard with Beef Gravy. All 
3 are made by Swift—the men who know meat. 
And all 3 contain a full measure of meat pro- 
tein, fat, vitamins and essential minerals care- 
fully formulated for complete canine nutrition. 
Whatever your feeding plan, place your trust 
in these 3 great Pards. The label analyses prove 
that no one makes better dog foods than Swift 
—leaders in meat research for almost a century. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
PARD DEPT. © U. S. YARDS © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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PARD with BEEF FLAVOR 
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THE YORKSHIRE HOG finds its origin in Yorkshire and the surround- 
ing counties of England. The Yorkshire leads all breeds in its ability 
to raise large litters, and records indicate it has greater milk-secret- 
ing capacity than other breeds. 


"M-L-V", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
Vaccine. M-L-V is the original, first-licensed such vaccine. It is pre- 
pared exclusively from swine tissues from pigs inoculated with virus 
previously modified in virulence by serial passage in rabbits. Solid 
immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 


The original modified live virus vaccine. 


U. S. Potent RE-23746 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Some Observations on Hog Cholera and Its Control 
in the United States 


H. W. SCHOENING, V.M.D. 
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HoG CHOLERA was first definitely recog- 
nized in the United States about 1833 and, 
since that time, has occupied the top posi- 
tion among swine diseases in the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONTROLS 


Heavy losses due to hog cholera threat- 
ened the growing swine industry in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
attention was called to the need for more 
knowledge to control the ravages of the 
disease. The recognition for this need by 
the federal government was partly respon- 
sible for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in 1884.2 

One of the major studies undertaken by 
the new Bureau was investigation into the 
cause, transmission, and control of hog 
cholera. The early workers in this field in 
the Bureau were Drs. Salmon and Smith 
and Drs. deSchweinitz and Dorset. Through 
the work of these investigators and their 
colleagues, it was determined that the eti- 
ological agent of hog cholera was a filtera- 
ble virus and that a high degree of protec- 
tion was afforded by the injection of a 


Dr. Schoening was assistant chief, BAI, 1936 to 1943; 
chief, pathological division, BAI, 1932 to 1954; assistant 
chief, Animal Disease and Parasite Research Branch, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md., 1954 
to 1955; retired April 30, 1955; consultant, Animal Disease 
and Parasite Research Branch, 1955 co date. 

This article was prepared by the author to appear in a 
“Festschrift’’ honoring Prof. Dr. Fliickiger, chief federal 
veterinarian of Switzerland, on his retirement after many 
years of service on Dec. 31, 1957. The article appeared in 
German in the Schweizer Archiv fiir Tierheilkunde, Vol. 
99, No. 8, 1957, and the “‘Festschrift’’ honoring Professor 
Flickiger. Translation into the German language was 
made by Dr. P. Kapelli of Bern, Switzerland. Permission 
for publication of this article in the Journal of the AVMA 
has been given by the editors of the Schweizer Archiv and 
by Dr. Kapelli. 


virulent virus and a potent antiserum given 
simultaneously. 

A vast amount of experimental work in 
the laboratory and in the field, particularly 
from 1903 to 1913, resulted in establishing 
the simultaneous vaccination (virulent 
virus and potent antiserum) method as an 
effective and safe procedure when properly 
used. 

During the latter part of this period, 
attention was given to the control of hog 
cholera on an experimental basis, in several 
areas, in cooperation with state livestock 
sanitary authorities. The program con- 
sisted of education, sanitary police meas- 
ures (quarantine, disinfection, etc.), and 
vaccination, using serum and virus pre- 
pared by the BAI. 

By this time, serum and virus were also 
being produced by some states and by a 
few commercial biological laboratories and, 
in some cases, their use in the field gave 
unsatisfactory results. The need for rigid 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
these products became apparent. 

In 1913, Congress passed the Virus- 
Serum-Toxin Act, which gave authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to supervise 
and regulate the production, sale, and dis- 
tribution of all veterinary biological prod- 
ucts intended for interstate trade. This 
authority was assigned to the BAI which 
administered the act first through its 
several divisions and later through the 
Division of Virus-Serum Control. 

Veterinary biological products in this 
country, subject to interstate distribution, 
are prepared by private commercial labora- 
tories operating under a license issued by 
the U.S.D.A. These private laboratories, 
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before a license is granted, must have 
proper facilities and competent personnel 
and in other ways meet the requirements 
of the Department. 

In addition, each individual product pre- 
pared must be licensed. Among the biologi- 
cal products that received special attention 
were anti-hog cholera serum and hog chol- 
era virus, and regulations governing the 
production, sale, and distribution of these 
products were put into effect. 

Inspectors of the Bureau were stationed 
at all establishments licensed to produce 
hog cholera serums and viruses, and these 
products were prepared and tested under 
the direct continuous supervision of these 
men. Only those products found to meet the 
potency and safety requirements of the 
Bureau were released for sale. Unsatisfac- 
tory products were condemned and de- 
stroyed under Bureau supervision. By 
1914, adequate supplies of satisfactory 
serum and virus became available for use 
in the field in protecting swine against hog 
cholera. 

The experimental control program was 
well received and gradually extended to 
such a point that the demand for the serum 
and virus was so great that this material 
was supplied by commercial laboratories 
entirely. 

In order to meet the demands of the pro- 
gram, which had by this time passed the 
experimental stage, an Office of Hog Chol- 
era Control was established in the BAI, later 
becoming the Division of Hog Cholera Con- 
trol. Programs of control were eventually 
started in practically all of the states, de- 
pending on the incidence of the disease and 
the veterinary services available. 

This work was carried out in cooperation 
with state livestock sanitary authorities, 
practicing veterinarians, farm leaders, and 
swine producers. As well-organized live- 
stock sanitary services in the various states 
developed, the control programs were 
gradually left to a great extent in their 
hands. 

While hog cholera is no longer the threat 
to the swine industry that it was in former 
years, the disease is always present, with 
sporadic outbreaks every year in some 
parts of the country. An estimate of the 
average annual loss from hog cholera, from 
1942 to 1951, has been placed at $50 mil- 
lion.* 


*The number of swine of all ages on farms in the United 
States in 1955 was more than 55 million. 


SIMULTANEOUS METHOD OF VACCINATION 


While the results of the simultaneous 
method of vaccination (serum and virus) 
were usually quite satisfactory, there were 
shortcomings in the method. These con- 
sisted of so-called “breaks” in vaccination, 
which meant that pigs developed hog chol- 
era after vaccination. Two types of breaks 
were recognized—an “early break,” where- 
in pigs became sick and died of hog chol- 
era in approximately seven to ten days 
after vaccination, and “late breaks,” where 
pigs died several months after vaccination. 

The early break losses following vaccina- 
tion would point, theoretically, to an im- 
potent serum used with a virulent virus. 
However, since all serums used were pre- 
pared under the supervision of the BAI and 
had passed rigorous potency and safety 
tests, the cause of these reactions needed 
to be explained on another basis. 

Losses due to late breaks (some months 
after vaccination) were considered due to 
the pigs’ failure to develop immunity or to 
loss of their immunity, so that when they 
were exposed to the virus under field condi- 
tions, they contracted the disease. 

Failure to establish active immunity in 
pigs could also occur as a result of using 
virus which had lost its virulence. The 
Bureau requirements were that the virus 
be kept at a low temperature and that it be 
used within 90 days after preparation. 

The most troublesome of these problems 
was the early break, or the development of 
hog cholera usually about seven to ten days 
after vaccination. This occurred in healthy 
swine in good condition as well as in un- 
thrifty hogs. These early breaks had oc- 
curred for years, although the incidence 
prior to 1949 was comparatively low. 
Nevertheless, they were a matter of con- 
cern and intensive investigations over the 
years failed to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to the cause. Not until 1949 was a 
logical reason for these early break losses 
found. 

In the spring of 1949 and again in 1950, 
heavy losses occurred in swine, in the 
principal swine-raising centers of the 
country, six to ten days after vaccination 
with serum and virus. The Pathological 
Division of the BAI made an extensive in- 
vestigation in the laboratory and in the 
field in both years.‘ More than 2,000 swine 
were used in these experimental investiga- 
tions. 
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It was shown that the losses were, for 
the most part, due to the use of a commer- 
cial hog cholera virus which had developed 
immunologically variant characteristics 
against which the serum, in the quantities 
used, afforded only partial protection. As a 
result, many pigs thus vaccinated became 
sick and died of hog cholera. An epizootic 
of hog cholera was thus set up by vaccina- 
tien, which caused heavy losses in the 
years 1949 and 1950. 

Several limited investigations in earlier 
years had failed to show that there was 
more than one immunological virus type. 
That the viruses causing trouble in 1949 
and 1950 were immunological variants of a 
type, and not a new immunological type, 
was shown by the fact that immune pigs 
were resistant to challenge with this virus, 
whereas nonimmune pigs died of typical 
hog cholera. 

The disadvantages of the serum and 
virulent virus method of vaccination (par- 
ticularly in view of the early breaks) had 
been recognized for many years. Indeed, 
these disadvantages were reported by Dr. 
Dorset, the discoverer of the method. For 
many years, he carried out experimental 
work in an effort to perfect a vaccine which 
would eliminate the use of virulent virus. 
It was through his work and that of his 
co-workers that the killed virus vaccine— 
crystal violet—was developed. This product 
has been used not only in this country, but 
also in many other countries of the world, 
with good success. Other methods of pre- 
paring vaccines were also studied. 


MODIFIED VIRUS VACCINE 

Following World War II, considerable 
experimentation was undertaken by com- 
mercial laboratories preparing veterinary 
biological products in an effort to modify 
the virus of hog cholera by adapting it to 
the rabbit. This was successful and the 
adapted rabbit virus proved to be avirulent, 
or of low virulence, for swine. 

Vaccines prepared from the adapted rab- 
bit virus gave good protection against 
virulent hog cholera virus. Some of these 
vaccines were prepared to be used with or 
without antiserum, whereas others were to 
be used only with serum. In addition, vac- 
cines were also prepared from hog cholera 
virus modified by adaptation to tissue cul- 
ture. 

After careful evaluation of all data, ac- 
cumulated over a period of time from ex- 
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tensive laboratory and field tests, temporary 
licenses were issued by the BAI to a number 
of commercial biological establishments to 
prepare and sell modified hog cholera vac- 
cines in order to gather further informa- 
tion on the efficacy of the vaccines in large- 
scale field use. 

The reports on the extended use of the 
vaccines in the field were generally favor- 
able and regular licenses were then issued, 
since it was considered that the vaccines 
were past the experimental stage. These 
products have been favorably received and 
have had extensive use, in various parts 
of the country, in the immunization of 
swine against hog cholera. 

While the results following the use of 
the modified live virus vaccines have been 
satisfactory, in general, unfavorable re- 
actions have occasionally been reported. 
These have been in the nature of sickness 
and death soon after vaccination, or failure 
to develop immunity. The cause of these 
unfavorable reactions is receiving con- 
tinued study, and definite conclusions as to 
their cause must await further studies. 

At the present time, there are 29 com- 
mercial biological establishments licensed 
by the U.S.D.A. to prepare virulent hog 
cholera virus and anti-hog cholera serum. 
Of these, 25 are also licensed to prepare 
modified hog cholera vaccines of one type 
or another. 

It is of interest that, since the introduc- 
tion of the modified live virus vaccines, in 
1951, there has been a steady increase in 
their use and a corresponding decrease in 
the use of virulent virus and antiserum. 
For example, in the year 1956, 71 per cent 
of all the methods of vaccination used were 
of the modified live virus type, as against 
24 per cent of the virulent virus and anti- 
serum type and 5 per cent of the inactivated 
vaccine type (crystal violet, etc.) 


DISCUSSION 

Because of the disadvantages of the 
serum and virulent virus method of vaccina- 
tion, it has been the opinion of many that 
further progress in the control and eventual 
eradication of hog cholera could not be ac- 
complished while virulent virus was used 
in mass vaccination. With the advent of 
the new modified vaccines and their avail- 
ability, livestock sanitarians, swine pro- 
ducers, and others considered the time ripe 
to give serious thought to better methods 
of control of hog cholera and to the ques- 
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tion of eradication of the disease from the 
country. 

In 1951, a national committee on Eradica- 
tion of Hog Cholera was established by the 
U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association’ to 
study the control and eventual eradication 
of hog cholera in the United States. The 
personnel of the committee included federal 
and state officials, practicing veterinarians, 
research workers, swine producers, and 
others. 

The first report of the Committee (Nov., 
1951) stated, in part, “at the onset your 
Committee wishes to emphasize it believes 
eradication of hog cholera is possible but 
not so long as mass production and field 
use of hog cholera virus (virulent) is per- 
mitted.” Among other recommendations, 
the need for the sterilization of garbage 
fed to swine was stressed. 

The committee has continued to make 
yearly reports of an advisory nature perti- 
nent to the subject, and its recommenda- 
tions are being continually reviewed by 
regulatory officials. For example, several 
of the states have now prohibited the use 
of virulent hog cholera virus in their con- 
trol programs and these states have re- 
ported a drop in incidence of hog cholera. 

Another step forward is the require- 
ment, now in effect in 46 states, that gar- 
bage fed to swine must be cooked. This 
action by the states was largely the result 
of the campaign to eradicate vesicular ex- 
anthema. 

At the committee’s recommendation, a 
pilot test area has been established in two 
counties in the State of Florida, where 
problems incident to the eradication of hog 
cholera in a specific area are being studied 
by federal and state authorities. 

Continued studies of the modified vac- 
cines and their use in the field are being 
carried out in federal, state, and commercial 
establishments, and research on hog chol- 
era, in general, is receiving much needed 
attention. With the gradual elimination of 
the use of virulent hog cholera virus, re- 
placed by modified and inactive vaccines, 
the control of hog cholera in the United 
States is now being approached with new 
weapons and new ideas. 
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Swine Lungworm as a Reservoir for 
Hog Cholera Virus 

It was previously reported that hog chol- 
era virus is usually present in lungworms 
derived from eggs passed by swine with 
hog cholera and that the virus seemed to be 
in a “masked,” nonpathogenic, and non- 
immunogenic form, which could be pro- 
voked to pathogenicity in swine by the 
reaction caused by migrating ascaris larvae 
(J. Exptl. Med., 1958: 107-609.) 

In the present experiment, involving 
only the lungworm, 4 of 71 lungworm-free 
swine (5.6%) developed fever, the first 
sign of cholera, three to six days after 
being injected intramuscularly with a sus- 
pension of pulverized adult lungworms 
which had been recovered from a cholera- 
free pig, but which were derived from the 
ova passed by a pig ill with hog cholera. In 
a similar experiment, except that the in- 
jected swine were infected with lung- 
worms, 23 of 365 (6.39%) developed the 
fever of hog cholera in two to seven days. 
This indicated that the cholera virus could 
survive in lungworms developed from ova 
from cholera-infected swine without in- 
fecting the host swine; also that under 
certain conditions, the virus may become 
pathogenic for susceptible swine. 

When swine which had not developed 
cholera, after being injected with suspen- 
sion of lungworms of cholera origin, were 
fed earthworms containing lungworm lar- 
vae of cholera origin, 7 of 53 (13%) devel- 
oped the fever of hog cholera in two to 12 
days. A total of 56 cases of hog cholera was 
induced in experiments conducted in every 
month in a period of over two years. Of 
these, 52 (93%) occurred from January to 
May, and 4 in October to December. These 
findings indicate that the masked hog 
cholera virus may have been activated by 
factors involved in seasonal conditions, or 
in multiple parasite infections, or in both. 
—R. E. Shope in J. Exptl. Med, (July 1, 
1958): 159-169. 

eee 

If Shope’s conclusions are correct it is difficult 
to explain how swine fever has been eradicated 
from such countries as Australia, why the incidence 
is so low in Canada, and why the incidence in 
Great Britain fell away to practically nothing dur- 
ing the second world war and the immediate post- 


war period when imports of bacon were so severely 
restricted.—Vet. Bull. (Aug., 1958): 437. 
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HoG CHOLERA ITEMS 


Hog Cholera in England 

Since 1938, when the Animal Health 
a notifiable disease in Great Britain in 
1879 and was dealt with by local authori- 
ties. In 1893, the government assumed the 
responsibility for control and attempted it 
by slaughter of infected herds and by area 
restrictions. In 1915, that policy was super- 
seded by one of isolating infected herds 
until clinical evidence of the disease had 
disappeared. The reasons for this change 
were: (1) the incidence of the disease had 
steadily increased, nearly tripling in five 
years (4,356 herds affected in 1914), and 
(2) anti-hog cholera serum had become 
available. 

Since 1938, when the Animal Health 
Division was created in its present form, 
the prevalence of hog cholera has been 
reduced from a high of 5,019 herds af- 
fected in 1940 to only five herds in 1949, 
with a second high of 2,713 herds in 1953 
and a drop to 741 herds in 1956. The re- 
duced importation of raw pork products 
from countries where cholera is prevalent 
has been a major factor in controlling the 
disease. 

The licensing for sale of apparently 
healthy hogs in infected herds, many of 
which are doubtless in the incubative stage, 
is recognized as an internal source of in- 
fection in the country. (The virus was 
found active in pork refrigerated at 12 F. 
for over four years). The movement of 
swine through public markets is credited 
with 50 per cent of the spread of the dis- 
ease in Great Britain. As the result of the 
sale of one lot of infected pigs, the disease 
was traced to 30 herds in ten counties. Un- 
doubtedly, most of the initial infections 
had come from “swill” with subsequent 
spread by movement of infected pigs. 

Under the present control policy, when a 
veterinarian suspects cholera, he immedi- 
ately reports to the local police who start 
control procedures and notify, by telegram, 
the local and head offices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. The police 
serve a notice defining the infected prem- 
ises and the rules which must be observed. 
The veterinarian, on entering the infected 
premises, must confirm the particulars on 
this notice. These restrictions remain until 
withdrawn by the head office of the Min- 
istry. If the diagnosis is confirmed, a full- 
time officer of the Ministry takes charge 
and endeavors to trace the origin of the 
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infection; also all animals or persons who 
may have come in contact with the disease. 
Restrictions are placed on the general 
movement of pigs and the holding of sales 
in the area. 

The use of crystal violet vaccine has done 
much to control the disease. Field trials 
were conducted, in 1954 to 1957 in disease- 
free herds, with a lapinized virus produced 
at Weybridge Laboratory. It was concluded 
that this vaccine not be recommended for 
general use since the injected pig may 
spread the attenuated virus by contact and 
the infection may produce lesions indistin- 
guishable from the natural disease.—A. J. 
Wilsdon in Vet. Rec. (Jan. 4, 1958): 8. 


Using Lapinized Hog Cholera Virus 

The results of vaccination with a lapi- 
nized hog cholera virus vaccine were in- 
vestigated. The postvaccination reaction 
generally appeared on the sixth or seventh 
day, occasionally on the third to fifth day. 
It included fever, leukopenia, and often 
general depression, diarrhea, and other dis- 
turbances. Reactions were most marked in 
swine suspected of having other latent in- 
fections. Under some conditions, the reac- 
tions were observed in 30 per cent of the 
vaccinated pigs. 

Postvaccination reactions were reduced 
to about 2 per cent, without interfering 
with the production of immunity, when 15 
cc. of anti-hog cholera serum was given 
simultaneously. A high degree of immunity 
developed in eight days and lasted at least 
six months. The vaccinated pigs excreted 
the virus, which produced a partial immu- 
nity in some unvaccinated contact pigs.— 
H. Janowski et al. in Med. Wtryn. (March, 
1958): 129. 

That lapinized hog cholera virus vaccine 
is spread by susceptible pigs into which 
it is injected is indicated by evidence of 
immunity in about 45 per cent of other 
susceptible pigs placed with the vaccinated 
pigs. 

When anti-hog cholera serum was given 
with the vaccine, it did not interfere with 
the development of immunity in the pigs 
but did seem to prevent them from elimi- 
nating the virus since none of the nonvac- 
cinated contact pigs showed evidence of 
immunity. 

Because of its strong and lasting immu- 
nity, the author favors the use of lapinized 
virus vaccine over the inactivated vaccines, 
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in Romania.—A. Mihaita et al. in Year- 
book, Pasteur Serum and Vac. Inst., Bucha- 
rest, vol. 2, (1957): 138. 


Using Crystal Violet Vaccine.—Hog chol- 
era was a serious problem in a district in 
Germany, in 1953, with 497 farms affected 
Since the introduction of crystal violet vac- 
cine, in 1953, the situation has improved, 
with only 17 farms affected in the first half 
of 1957. In the four years, 166,000 sows 
and suckling pigs were vaccinated, with a 
postvaccination loss of 0.34 per cent, most 
of which was due to bronchopneumonia. 

The postvaccination response to crystal 
violet vaccine was investigated. Following 
a single large injection of 10 cc., almost all 
of the pigs developed a fever (time not 
given) of up to 41 C. (105.8 F.) but with- 
out influencing their gain in weight. Large 
swellings often developed at the point of 
injection but disappeared in ten to 14 days. 
These were attributed to the effect of 
crystal violet and glycerin and varied with 
the commercial preparations. Intraperito- 
neal injection often resulted in a strong, 
local hemorrhagic lesion. 

The dye may also affect the more sensi- 
tive cells in the reticuloendothelial system. 
These irritations may influence the inflam- 
matory changes in the lung by causing a 
restlessness of the pig. These minor ill ef- 
fects probably can be avoided by use of 
more chemically pure commercial prepara- 
tions.—H. Kruger in Monatsh. f. Vet.-med. 
(June 15, 1958): 356. 


Atypical Hog Cholera Confused with 
Transmissible Gastroenteritis in Germany. 
—Since 1953, epizootics in swine of all ages 
have occurred in northwestern Germany. 
The predominant disease was diagnosed as 
transmissible gastroenteritis and was char- 
acterized by vomiting and diarrhea with a 
high mortality in young pigs only. Sur- 
vivors seemed to develop a permanent im- 
munity. By 1956 and 1957, this disease was 
seen only occasionally. Another somewhat 
similar disease, considered to be an atypi- 
cal infectious gastroenteritis, was first 
studied in the same region, in 1954. How- 
ever, cross immunity tests have proved it 
to be a different entity. 

The second disease proved to be an 
atypical hog cholera (schweinepest) which 
differed from typical cholera by its long 
incubation period (3 to 5 weeks), a lower 
mortality, and a complete or partial lack of 


the typical cholera lesions. Studies are in- 
complete, but the causative virus seems to 
have been modified by unknown influences. 
The survivors are immune to virulent hog 
cholera virus. The incidence of this disease 
has increased in recent years but it rarely 
can be clinically diagnosed as cholera. Pigs 
that have shown typical signs of cholera 
often have survived.—K. Wagener and H. 
Glasser, Jr., in Berl. u. Miinch. tierdrztl. 
Wehnschr. (Nov. 15, 1957): 465. 


poultry is a vital function of our agricul- 
ture, which is indispensable to the total 
economy. The farmers of the United States 
are the most efficient in the world. These 
20 million people, less than 1 per cent of 
the world’s population, produce between 
two-fifths and one-half of the world’s pro- 
duction of red meat, milk, and eggs, mak- 
ing it possible for the American consumer 
to have the best diet in the world and yet 
to spend a smaller percentage of his income 
for food than in most other countries. 

The income per person of the farm pop- 
ulation rose 10 per cent last year over 1956 
and was 2 per cent higher than the previ- 
ous record in 1951. The standard of living 
on farms is higher today than ever before 
and farm assets are at an all-time high— 
$188 billion as of Jan. 1, 1958. Improve- 
ment in livestock prices continued into 
1958. The increased interests in vertical 
integration indicates that this development 
may have greater significance in the fu- 
ture. Contractual integration is not new; 
it has characterized fruit, vegetable, and 
dairy industries for a long time. The thing 
that is new is the degree of interest, the 
extent of integration of production, proc- 
essing, and marketing, and the extension 
of such relationships into the poultry and 
meat-animal enterprises. 

We can build a healthier farm economy 
but we can do so only if agriculture is kept 
dynamic and free. We need not go on end- 
lessly repeating the lessons we have already 
learned. Farming can not be successfully 
run from Washington.—Ezra Taft Benson 
from Nat. Inst. of Anim. Agric., Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind., April 21, 1958. 


Caries in Twins.—A study of the occur- 
rence of caries in twins indicates that there 
is a hereditary factor in susceptibility to 
caries.—Science (Aug. 8, 1958): 300. 
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A total of 3,614 individuals registered their at- 
tendance for the Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting 


More AVMA Convention Highlights 


(Aug. 18-21, 1958) in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Official Registration Figures 


Veterinarians 
Women 
Exhibitor representatives 
Children 

Students 
Non-veterinarians 


Geographic Distribution of Registrants at the Phila- 


Total 


The five states with the highest number of regis- 
trants were: Pennsylvania, 720; New York, 291; 
New Jersey, 248; Maryland, 198; Ohio, 184. 


Awards Presented at the Philadelphia 
Meeting 


Citation—1958 AVMA Award 


1,889 52.2% James A. McCallam (Brig. Gen. Ret.) 

763 21.2% 

424 11.7% James A. McCallam (Brig. Gen., VC-U.S. Army, 
341 9AM Ret.) was born May 13, 1894, in Philadelphia 
107 3.0% where he graduated from high school and then 

90 2.5% entered the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
3,614 100.0% 


delphia Meeting 
August 18-21, 1958 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia . 
(yx 


Georgia . 
Idaho .. 


Illinois ~.. 


lowa .... 


Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maine = 
Maryland 


Michigan 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 248 

New Mexico 7 

New York 

North Carolina ... 41 

North Dakota ... 6 

184 

Oklahoma 28 

— 

Pennsylvania ——........ 720 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina —— 

South Dakota... 24 

General James McCallam (left) receives the 1958 
Uah AVMA Award from President Armistead. 
Vermont 

Wahinesn pees versity of Pennsylvania, from which he received 
West Virginia —...... 18 his V.M.D. degree in 1917. 

Wisconsin - 9 He was appointed second lieutenant in the Regu- 
Wyoming 


lar Army Veterinary Corps in July, 1917, and dur- 
66 ing World War I, had duty at Camp Stewart, 
Texas, Camp Courchesne, New Mexico, Camp 
Greenleaf, Georgia, Ft. Ringgold, Texas, with the 


The Preconvention Conference on Public Relations was held on Sunday, August !7, in the Sheraton 


Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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12th Cavalry at Columbus, New Mexico, and was 
stationed for a time in Chicago for instruction in 
Meat inspection. 

A graduate of the Army Veterinary School in 
1924, and an honor graduate of the Medical Field 
Service School in the same year, he served through 
the various grades, being promoted to colonel, 
Regular Army, in 1943. He served as division vet- 
erinarian in Hawaii; headquarters veterinarian, 
Central Remount Zone; instructor and officer in 
charge, Medical Department Reserve, Kansas City; 
instructor at the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir; at 
the Field Artillery School, Fort Sill; 8th Corps 
Area Veterinarian and veterinarian at Sixth Army 
Headquarters. 

During World War II, Colonel McCallam 
served overseas with the Sixth Army in Australia, 
New Guinea, Leyte, and Luzon in the Philippines 
and finally with the occupation forces in Japan, 
from where he was recalled to be appointed direc- 
tor of the Veterinary Division, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, succeeding the late Brig. Gen. R. A. 
Kelser in December, 1945. In March, 1946, he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit Medal and the 
Bronze Star Medal. He was promoted to the grade 
of brigadier general on Jan. 24, 1948. 

With his retirement in 1953, General McCallam 
brought to a close a period of service that spanned 
almost the entire time the Veterinary Corps had 
been in existence. His record of membership in, 
and service to, the American Veterinary Medical 
Association is as distinguished as his military 
record. He joined the AVMA in 1918, was elected 
first vice-president for 1948-1949. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives as delegate of 
the Army Veterinary Corps and an associate editor 
of the JOURNAL. In 1952, he was elected presi- 
dent-elect and served as president in 1953-1954. 


Since his retirement, General McCallam has been 
the Association’s Washington representative, an as- 
signment for which he is especially qualified be- 
cause of his years of experience with top echelons 
of government and acquaintance with officials and 
members of Congress. His broad grasp and sound 
judgment on professional problems have been of 
great value in promoting the best interests of the 
Association. He has applied himself most diligent- 
ly and has worked long hours; the results of his 
efforts have been repeatedly demonstrated in 
Washington, not only on legislative matters but in 
his contacts with various governmental agencies. 


Citation—12th I.V.C. Prize—1958 


Dr. Harry W. Schoening 


Dr. Harry W. Schoening was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Oct. 8, 1886, received his V.M.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1907, and 
entered government service that same year with the 
Meat Inspection Division in Chicago. 

In 1913, he joined the Pathological Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in Washington, where 
he remained in continuous service until retirement 
in 1955. During this period, he was chief of the 
Pathological Division from 1932 to 1954 and as- 
sistant chief of the BAI from 1936 to 1943. At the 
time of his retirement, Dr. Schoening was assistant 
chief of the newly organized Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S.D.A. 

Soon recognized as a research scientin, Dr. 
Schoening was a member of the first U.S.D.A. 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Commission and spent a 
year in Europe where, in 1925-1926, he joined 
other authorities in developing a vaccine for the 


August 17, in the Sheraton Hotel. 
Mr. Joseph Kraus, coordinator of National Science Fairs, Washington, D.C., was the speaker. 
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disease. He represented the U.S. on a subcommittee 
on animal health of FAO, United Nations, at 
meetings in London in 1946 and Washington in 
1947. He was chairman of the U.S. delegation to a 
foot-and-mouth disease conference in Paris in 1950 
and attended other international meetings on the 
production and standardization of the vaccine, con- 
trol of the disease, and other aspects. In addition 
to his research investigations on foot-and-mouth 
disease, Dr. Schoening worked on equine diseases 
and, through his investigations and those of other 
members of the Pathological Division, dourine and 
glanders were brought under control. 

His nearly 50 years of research also covered such 
diseases as vesicular stomatitis, encephalomyelitis, 
swine erysipelas, hog cholera, and rabies, the latter 
being of main interest to him. His work on rabies 
and active participation in national and interna- 
tional conferences on its control contributed great- 
ly to the development of effective vaccines which 
have reduced the menace of the disease to the ani- 
mal and human populations. 

Among his other services as a member of the 
veterinary profession, Dr. Schoening was a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Health Council, 
U.S.P.H.S., from 1945 to 1950; president of the 
Conference of Research Workers in Animal Dis- 
eases in 1944; president of the District of Colum- 
bia V.M.A. in 1939. During World War I, he 
served in the Army Veterinary Corps and in World 


President Armistead presents the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize to Dr. H. W. Schoening 
(right). 


War Il as a member of the ABC and DCF Com- 
mission on Biological Warfare. During this period, 
he was a member of the Joint Canadian-American 
Commission on wartime research and of the Ameri- 
can Commission which organized and supervised 
research on poultry diseases at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Schoening is a member of many professional 
and scientific organizations including the AVMA 
(joined 1912), Society of American Bacteriologists, 
Academy of Medicine, and Washington Academy 


of Scientists, National Association of Federal Vet- 
erinarians, Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
Grayson Foundation, A.A.A.S., and Sigma Xi. 

He is author and co-author of over 100 scientific 
papers in the fields of veterinary bacteriology, 
virology, and is co-author of the fourth and fifth 
editions of the “Manual of Veterinary Bacteriol- 
ogy” by Kelser and Schoening. 


Citation—1958 Borden Award 


Dr. Chester A. Manthei 


Dr. Chester A. Manthei was born in Rock 
County, Wisconsin, on November 4, 1909. He re- 
ceived his D.V.M. at Michigan State University in 
1935, practiced for two years, and then entered 


Dr. C. A. Manthei (right) accepts the Borden Award, 
presented by Mr. John McCain of the Borden Com- 
pany. 


government service with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry where he started on research work on 
bovine brucellosis, including control of diagnostic 
antigen, preparation of Brucella strain 19 vaccine, 
evaluating other vaccines, and testing commercial 
Brucella vaccines. 

Through his understanding of the problems 
common to bovine and porcine brucellosis, Dr. 
Manthei initiated, planned, coordinated, and in- 
terpreted research programs on the degree and 
route of exposure of a highly pathogenic strain 
of Brucella abortus. The information obtained 
helped research workers throughout the world to 
evaluate different types of vaccines and his work 
on strain 19 vaccine has been an important factor 
in the control and eradication of brucellosis in the 
United States on an area basis. 

As a recognized authority on brucellosis research 
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and control, his advice has been sought and given 
on brucellosis problems to many countries and in- 
dustries. His knowledge of research application to 
field use, and of the relationships of virology, im- 
munology, serology, physiology, clinical medicine 
and related sciences has made his services sought 
in other areas in the Department of Agriculture, 
by national and state health agencies and other 
circles, both national and international. Dr. 
Manthei has actively participated in the work and 
programs of the National Brucellosis Committee, 
the FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Brucellosis, 
Pan American Veterinary Congress, the FAO Com- 
mittee on Vibriosis of Cattle, and others. 

Dr. Manthei has been the author or co-author of 
more than 35 articles covering the field of bru- 
cellosis research and control, which have appeared 
in veterinary medical journals, bulletins, circulars, 
dairy, and other publications. He is a member of 
the AVMA, has served in its House of Delegates; 
and of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association and 
its committees on bovine and porcine brucellosis. 


Citation—1958 Gaines Award 
Dr. Frank Kral 
Dr. Frank Kral was born in Albrechtice, Czecho- 
slovakia, August 18, 1892. He attended the Vet- 
erinary College in Vienna, Austria, and the School 
of Medicine in Brno, Czechoslovakia, and received 


his M.V.D. degree from Vienna in 1914. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of V.M.D. from the 
University in Sophia, Bulgaria, in 1939. 

From 1920 to 1948, Dr. Kral taught at the vet- 
erinary school and medical school at the University 
of Brno, Czechoslovakia, and was elected dean of 
the veterinary school there in 1932. While teach- 
ing, he wrote and published three textbooks: 
“Clinical Diagnosis” in 1927; “Veterinary Derma- 
tology” in 1931, and “Colics in Horses” in 1941, 
and over 150 papers on various subjects. 

In February, 1949, Dr. Kral came to the United 
States and was appointed associate in veterinary 
medicine at the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. He was soon made as- 
sistant professor, then associate professor in 1950, 
and professor in 1956. Since 1952, he has also been 
a part-time lecturer in the Graduate School of 
Medicine at the University. 

He is a recognized authority in animal derma- 
tology, has given innumerable lectures on the sub- 
ject in all parts of the country, has unselfishly 
shared his knowledge with veterinarians every- 
where and has stimulated them in the improvement 
of diagnosis and treatment of dermatological con- 
ditions in both small and large animals. His ever- 
willing participation in conference, short course, 
and other scientific programs and clinics has 
brought him great respect and liking of profes- 
sional colleagues everywhere. 


The AVMA-sponsored dinner for student chapter and auxiliary delegates was held on Sunday night, 
August 18, in the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Frank Kral (left) receives the Gaines Award from 
Mr. Harry Miller of the Gaines Research Center. 


Dr. Kral is a member of the AVMA;; the Key- 
stone (Philadelphia) and Pennsylvania State 
V.M.A.s; the New York Academy of Science; 
honorary membership in Alpha Psi and Alumni 
Society, University of Pennsylvania; he is also a 
member of Phi Zeta and the Rotary Club of Phil- 
adelphia. 


AVMA CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


1958 Humane Act Award 

The 1958 winner of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association Humane Act Award, Grace 
Elizabeth Fainelli, 14, of 1229 Pleasant Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y., was selected by the Committee 
for her outstanding record in the humane treat- 
ment of lost, strayed, abandoned, and orphaned 
animals thoughout the year. 

Among her many actions on behalf of animals 
was the adoption of a cat, abandoned and injured 
at a summer camp when it closed for the summer. 
Grace took it home, nursed it back to health, and 
found a good home for it. 

In another instance, she saved a deodorized 
skunk from being shot when her neighbor found it 
in his garage. Grace again sheltered it until she 
could find it a good home. 

Grace represents a one-girl animal shelter, typi- 
fying the best in man’s relations with his animal 
friends. Miss Fainelli received the Association's 
official national citation and a $100 U.S. Savings 
Bond in recognition of her humane actions. 

Special certificates in recognition of other out- 
standing acts of kindness toward animals were 
awarded by the AVMA to: Beth Hoffman, Wood- 
land, Calif.; James Peltier, Grand Blanc, Mich.; 
John Miniarch, Five-Points, Pa.; Billy Mick, 
Gunnison, Colo.; Judy White, Dubuque, lowa; 
Tommy Stanton, Washington, D.C.; Garry Rebec- 


The family party, which the local committee of the Philadelphia AVMA Convention gave for the 
officers, Executive Board, House of Delegates, AVMA staff, and their wives, was held in the rotunda 
of the University of Pennsylvania Museum on the University campus. 
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Dr. C. 

V.M.A., accepts the Humane Act Award for Elizabeth 

Grace Fainelli (inset) of Schenectady, N.Y., from Dr. 
C. W. Bower of Topeka, Kan. 

The award was presented in turn to Miss Fainelli at 

the New York V.M.A. annual meeting in September. 


ca, Glencoe, Ohio; Sidney Helen Connelly, Little- 
ton, Colo.; Robert Brucker, Sharpsburgh, Pa.; Nita 
Von Ratley, Madera, Calif.; Robert Bruno, Long 
Island, N.Y.; Joseph Sokoloski, Hazelton, Pa. 


Reports of the Group Conferences 
Held During the Philadelphia 
Meeting 


Conference of Editors 


Approximately 50 persons attended the editors’ 
meeting held on Monday evening, Aug. 18, 1958, 
at the Sheraton Hotel. 

Walter Kahoe, director of the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Medical Department, and executive editor of 
six medical journals, described some of the prob- 
lems confronting a medical editor. In describing 
his policy of permitting authors to use their own 
words and style as much as possible, he made the 
amusing allusion that authors often feel toward 
manuscripts as a cow toward her calf—resentful 
of anything done to it, whether good or bad. 

Dr. Wayne Riser, AVMA editor for small ani- 
mal medicine, discussed the problem of manu- 
scripts written in a testimonial manner about 
therapeutic agents and proposed that editors re- 
quire authors to report both favorable and un- 
favorable findings, use a significant number of 
animals in evaluation experiments, and compare 
new drugs with older or better established drugs. 
He commented that some manuscripts are little 
more than glorified testimonials often prepared 
with the help of the producer of the drug involved. 

Mrs. Helen S. Bayless, AVMA advertising man- 
ager and assistant editor in charge of production, 


The editors’ conference was held on Monday evening, August 18, during the AYMA Convention in 
Philadelphia. 
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reported on the production of an experimental 
issue of the JOURNAL of the AVMA on heavier 
(60-lb.) paper with better ink. The conferees, who 
were asked to examine and compare the results 
insofar as reproductions were concerned, agreed 
that improvement had been attained. She also 
pointed out the various factors which lead to the 
attainment of good illustrations, viz., the quality 
of the original photograph or drawing, the en- 
graving, grades of ink and paper, and techniques 
of actual printing at the plant. 


American Association of Veterinary Clinicians 


The American Association of Veterinary Clini- 
cians was founded on Aug. 18, 1958, at a meeting 
held in connection with the Ninety-Fifth Annual 
meeting of the AVMA, in Philadelphia. Academic 
clinicians representing most of the North American 
veterinary schools were present. 

A constitution was adopted and the following 
officers were elected: Drs. Edwin J. Frick, Kansas 
State College, president; John W. Kendrick, Uni- 
versity of California, vice-president; Wade O. 
Brinker, Michigan State University, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Membership in the association is open to all 
people engaged in veterinary clinical work at the 
various colleges. The improvement of clinical de- 
partments in the school and colleges and the foster- 
ing of excellence in clinical research are the 
primary aims of the association. Dues have been 
set at one dollar per year. 

Anyone interested in becoming a member or in 
obtaining more information about the association 
may write to: Dr. Wade O. Brinker, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. The next meeting will be held at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, in 1959, just 
prior to the Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
AVMA, in Kansas City.—Edwin ]. Frick, president; 
and Robert R. Marshak, School of Veterinary Med- 


icine, University of Pennsylvania. 


American Society of Veterinary 
Ophthalmology 


The first formal meeting of the newly organized 
Society of Veterinary Ophthalmology was held on 
Aug. 19, 1958, with 60 veterinarians in attendance. 

A history and an enumeration of the reasons 
for the founding of the society was presented by 
the president, Dr. W. G. Magrane, Mishawaka, 
Ind. Dr. Leonard Krawitz, Philadelphia, introduced 
Dr. Robert Trueman, associate professor of clinical 
ophthalmology, Graduate School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who presented an illus- 
trated (slides) lecture on “ocular therapeutics.” 

In his presentation, Dr. Trueman emphasized 
the importance of the interrelationship between 
human and veterinary medicine. He also discussed 
the uses and misuses of the antibiotics and corti- 
costeroids in relation to diseases of the eye, point- 
ing out particularly the dangers associated with 


the use of corticosteroids in corneal ulceration, 
showing that long continued use of these prepa- 
rations sensitizes an eye to fungus infections. A 
question and answer period completed the pro- 
gram. 

Men who are interested in affiliation with this 
society are asked to contact Dr. Robert Cello, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis.—Robert Cello, Secretary-Treasurer 


Zoo Veterinarians 


Thirty persons attended the thirteenth consecu- 
tive meeting of the Zoo Veterinarians on Aug. 18, 
1958, in the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The aims and accomplishments of the group 
were reviewed as follows: to inform those in at- 
tendance of the newer developments in veterinary 
medicine applicable to wild animals; to publish 
and disseminate information on this subject; and 
to encourage the wider use of veterinary services 
in zoos. 

Dr. Byron Bernard, Cincinnati, Ohio, gave an 
interesting report and showed kodachromes taken 
during his expedition to deliver a shipment of milk 
goats to Dr. Albert Schweitzer at Lambaréné, 
French Equatorial Africa. He also described some 
of the animals he collected for the Cincinnati Zoo. 

Dr. Charles Gandal, veterinarian at the New 
York Zoological Society, reported on cranial trau- 
ma in pigeons and Dr. James Wright, veterinarian 
at the National Zoo in Washington, D.C., reported 
on the use of the dart gun for administering drugs 
to zoo animals. 

The following morning, August 19, Dr. Herbert 
L. Ratcliffe, director of the Penrose Research Lab- 
oratory, led the group on a conducted tour of the 
Philadelphia Zoo.—Patricia O'Connor, Secretary. 


Women's Veterinary Medical Association 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Veterinary 
Medical Association convened on Aug. 18, 1958. 
Dr. Lea McGovern, Lansdale, Pa., chairman of the 
meeting, and Dr. Lillian Giuliani, Berwyn, Pa., 
were hostesses at a coffee hour for the women 
veterinarians attending. 

“Women in Veterinary Medicine” was the theme 
of the educational portion of the program. Dr. 
Marguerite B. Gulick, Great Barrington, Mass., 
introduced the following speakers on the program: 
Drs. M. Phyllis Lose, Berwyn, Pa.—Fertility of 
Horses; Nancy W. Riser, Upper Darby, Pa.—The 
Cat and Small Animal Practice; Doris Sell Emer- 
son, Buckingham, Pa.—Two Can Practice as Cheap- 
ly as One; M. Lois Calhoun, East Lansing, Mich.— 
Tang of Teaching; Patricia O'Connor, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y.—The Zoo Veterinarian; and Louise S. 
Lombard, Lemont, Ill—The Veterinarian in 
Atomic Research. 

The business meeting which followed was con- 
ducted by Dr. Lombard, the president of the asso- 
ciation. The roster of officers elected for the com- 
ing year is: Drs. Patricia O'Connor, Staten Island, 
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N.Y., president; Barbara Boyd, Waynesboro, Va., 
Southern vice-president; Rebecca Lloyd, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Eastern vice-president; Jean Rumney, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Can., Central vice-president; Rebecca 
Taylor, Long Beach, Calif., Western vice-president ; 
Marguerite B. Gulick, Great Barrington, Mass., 
secretary; and M. Lois Calhoun, East Lansing, 
Mich., treasurer. 

Selected as the 1958 recipient of the annual 
W.V.M.A. Award, Dr. Jean Rumney of Hamilton, 
Ont., received a $50 prize as the year’s most out- 
standing woman veterinarian. 

The association voted to donate $100 to the 
Women’s Auxiliary Student Loan Fund with the 
recommendation that applications from women stu- 
dents be favored. Following the business meeting, 
Dr. Harry Steinbach, Blue Bell, Pa., presented an 
illustrated talk on his recent trip to Pakistan where 
he had been invited to act as judge at their annual 
national horse show. 

Members and their families were dinner guests 
of the association, following the meeting.—M. B. 
Gulick, Secretary. 


Association of Deans of American Colleges of 
Veterinary Medicine 


The Association of Deans of American Colleges 
of Veterinary Medicine met on Sunday, Aug. 17, 
1958, in the Delaware Valley Suite A of the Shera- 
ton Hotel in Philadelphia. President E. E. Leasure 
presided. 

All of the 20 veterinary schools were represent- 
ed. Reports were heard on the examination for 
federal accreditation, operational policies and staff- 
ing problems of divisional libraries, professional 
status of schools and colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine; on the procurement, training, and utilization 
of personnel, as well as reports on the federal 
legislation affecting veterinary medicine. 

Among the various subjects discussed were the 
numbers and methods of handling applications, 
needed curriculum changes, student counseling, 
and policies on student dress. 

Once again, the officers of the association were 
reelected. They are as follows: Drs. E. E. Leasure, 
president; W. A. Hagan, vice-president; and A. H. 
Groth, secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be held in 
Washington, D.C., on Nov. 10, 1958.—A. H. 
Groth, Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Association of Veterinary 
Anatomists 


The tenth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Veterinary Anatomists was held in two 
sessions. The first session, a business meeting fol- 
lowing the annual luncheon, was held at the 
Sheraton Hotel on August 19, 1958, with the 
president, M. Lois Calhoun, presiding. 

The items discussed were: affiliation with 
the AVMA, radiological anatomy, the philosophy 
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of teaching veterinary anatomy, anatomical no- 
menclature, the International Association of Veter- 
inary Anatomists, and the histology collection of 
the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

The second session was held at the anatomy 
department of the veterinary school at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on Aug. 21-22. The latter pro- 
gram included a tour of Longwood Gardens (du- 
Pont estate), inspection of the University’s facili- 
ties at the new Bolton Center, an illustrated lecture 
on avian hematology by Dr. Alfred M. Lucas of 
the U.S. Regional Poultry Laboratory, East Lan- 
sing, Mich.; a tour of the Anatomy Department of 
the Veterinary School, and demonstrations of 
embalming equipment, stages of fetal ossification 
in the dog, tissue culture, and other anatomical 
techniques. 

A total of 37 persons attended the two sessions. 
The officers elected for the coming year are: Drs. 
Donald G. Lee, Pennsylvania, president; Clifford 
Westerfield, Georgia, president-elect; T. C. Fitz- 
gerald, Alabama, secretary-treasurer.—Clif ford 
Westerfield, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Industrial Veterinarians’ Association 


The Industrial Veterinarians’ Association annual 
meeting was held Aug. 18, 1958, at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The following officers were elected by the 
association for the ensuing year: Drs. Joseph M. 
Fell, Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, president: 
Franklin O. Gossett, Eli Lilly Company, president- 
elect; Ross G. Brown, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, secretary; and O. H. Siegmund, Merck & 
Company, Inc., treasurer. 

Comprising the I.V.A. executive board for 1958- 
1959 are: Drs. Donald Rankin, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, and Gordon Stocking, The Upjohn Company. 
— Ross G. Brown, Secretary. 


American Association of Veterinary 
Bacteriologists 

The seventh annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Veterinary Bacteriologists was held 
Saturday, Aug. 16, 1958, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s School of Veterinary Medicine. Dr. I. 
Live, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, presided, and Dr. Mark W. Allam, 
dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine, de- 
livered the welcoming address. 

Dr. J. P. Newman, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Michigan State University, was the moder- 
ator of a panel on “Teaching of Beginning Bac- 
teriology to Veterinary Students.” “The Gel Pre- 
cipitin Test’ was the subject of a talk by Dr. G. 
T. Edds, Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and Dr. J. P. Uscavage led a discussion and 
demonstration of laboratory methods for the diag- 
nosis of mycotic infections. 

Dr. E. H. Bohl, Columbus, Ohio, president of 
the association, presided at the business meeting. 
The report of the committee on standardization of 
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procedures for diagnosis of leptospirosis was given 
by Dr. E. V. Morse, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

A tour of the University of Pennsylvania's School 
of Veterinary Medicine concluded the meeting. 
There were 35 members present. 

The following officers were elected for 1958- 
1959: Drs. I. Live, University of Pennsylvania, 
president; E. V. Morse, Iowa State College, presi- 
dent-elect; and C. H. Cunningham, Michigan State 
University, secretary-treasurer. 

The annual meeting for 1959 will be at lowa 
State College on the Saturday before the AVMA 
meeting.—C. H. Cunningham, Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Association of Veterinary 
Nutritionists 

The annual meeting of the American Association 
of Veterinary Nutritionists was held in the Con- 
stitution Room of the Sheraton Hotel, on Aug. 
18, 1958. Dr. R. E. Lubbehusen, president of the 
association, opened the meeting. 

Dr. Paul Gyorgy, professor of pediatrics, School 
of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, addressed 
the group on the “Future Trends in Clinical Nu- 
trition.” He also reported on tests conducted to 
study the effects of toxins produced in the diges- 
tive tract and invited participation and attendance 
at the International Nutrition Congress to be held 
in Washington, D.C., during the first part of Sep- 
tember, 1960. “Nutrition and World Health Prob- 
lems” will be the theme of the congress. 

At the business meeting Dr. R. E. Lubbehusen, 
president, reviewed the activities of the past year 
and noted that much progress had been made. 
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Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, secretary-treasurer, re- 
ported on the activities, receipts, and expenditures 
of the association for the past year. Dr. T. J. 
Jones, chairman of the public relations committee, 
reported on two meetings with members of the 
research council of the American Feed Manufac- 
turer's Association, and on a poll of the veterinary 
colleges which revealed that only two offer formal 
courses in animal nutrition. 

Upon accepting the gavel, Dr. Cunkelman, in- 
coming president, discussed “Where Are We Now, 
and Where Have We Been?” Both the president 
of the past year, Dr. R. E. Lubbehusen, and Dr. 
Cunkelman, have emphasized the rapid growth 
made by a comparatively small group of active 
workers and the need for a larger group to par- 
ticipate more extensively in a wider field. 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, Terre Haute, Ind., was 
elected president-elect; Dr. R. E. Nichols, Madi- 
son, Wis., was chosen secretary-treasurer; and Dr. 
T. J. Jones, Athens, Ga., is chairman of the pub- 
lications committee.—R. C. Klussendorf, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


American College of Veterinary Toxicologists 


The American College of Veterinary Toxicolo- 
gists met Sunday, Aug. 17, 1958, in the Delaware 
Valley Suite C of the Sheraton Hotel. An address 
by Dr. H. E. Furgeson, Anaconda, Mont., presi- 
dent, opened the day’s session. 

During the morning portion of the program, a 
“Progress Report on the Fluorosis Film Strip” 
was presented and Dr. William F. Harris, Puyal- 
lup, Wash., secretary, discussed “Charting a 
Course for an Expanded Organization.” Dr. R. D. 
Radeleff, Kerrville, Texas, dealt with the “Prob- 


The luncheon, sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania for science writers covering the AVYMA 
convention, was held in the University Museum on Tuesday, August !9. 
The speakers (center table), all associated with the University of Pennsylvania, are, left to right, 
Donald Sheehan, director of public relations; Dr. Mark Allam, dean, Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine; 
Dr. Gaylord Harnwell, president of the University; Clark Davis, associate trustee of the University 
and chairman of the Veterinary Schools’ Council on Education and Research; and John McK. 
Mitchell, vice-provost for Medical Affairs and dean of the Medica! School. 
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lems with Insecticides” and Dr. William J. Clarke, 
Hanford, Wash., spoke on “Studies in Radiology.” 

After luncheon, the following speakers (and 
their respective subjects) appeared on the pro- 
grarz: Dr. P. V. Christofferson, Pleasant Grove, 
Utah—Florosis—Evaluation of Clinical Symptoms 
of Chronic Bovine; Major Samuel W. Thompson, 
Denver, Colo.—Toxicologic Aspects of Food 
chemistry; and Mr. O. A. Heath, Laramie, Wyo. 
—Selenium Poisoning. 

Among the college's objectives are: to further 
educational scientific progress; to establish stand- 
ards of training and experience for qualifications 
of specialists in veterinary toxicology; as well as 
to accumulate and disseminate information in the 
held of toxicology. 

Veterinarians who are interested in learning 
more about the organization or in securing mem- 
bership applications are invited to write to: Dr. 
William F. Harris, 1102 East Main, Puyallup, 
Wash.—William F. Harris, Secretary. 


American Veterinary Radiology Society 


The American Veterinary Radiology Society met 
in the Constitution Room of the Sheraton Hotel 
in Philadelphia on Wednesday, Aug. 20, 1958. 

Dr. W. H. Rhodes, New Jersey, vice-president 
of the society, arranged the program. The speakers 
and their subjects included: Drs. William Tud- 
denham, M.D.—Principles of Viewing an X-Ray; 
Dr. J. Jenny (ZUR °42)—X-Ray Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Canine Stifle Injuries; A. Raventos, 
M.D.—Radiation Hazards and Safety. 

Dr. Harlan Jensen (ISC °41) presided over the 
business meeting at which the following officers 
were elected: Drs. Wayne Riser, president; W. H. 
Rhodes, president-elect; Myron Burnstein, vice- 
president; and J. J. Fishler, secretary.—J. J. Fish- 
ler, Secretary. 


American Association of Avian 
Pathologists 


At the AVMA Convention held in Cleveland in 
1957, a meeting was held to organize an associa- 
tion of poultry disease workers. During the recent 
AVMA Convention in Philadelphia, a second meet- 
ing of this group was held and the American As- 
sociation of Avian Pathologists was formed. A 
tentative constitution and bylaws was adopted 
which will be revised before it is permanently 
adopted next year. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. Ben 
S. Pomeroy, president; Erwin Jungherr, vice-presi- 
dent; and M. S. Cover, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Pomeroy and the executive officers ap- 
pointed the following committees: Membership 
Committee—Drs. C. A. Bottorff, chairman; T. W. 
Millen; and Henry Adler. Nominating Committee 
—Drs. L. C. Grumbles, chairman; Harold Chute; 
and M. S. Hofstad. Resolutions Committee—Drs. 
A. S. Rosenwald, chairman; Julius Fabricant; and 


C. D. Lee. Constitution and Bylaws Committee— 
Drs. Henry Van Roekel, chairman; Steve Hitchner ; 
and J. O. Alberts. 

The objectives of the organization as outlined 
at the Philadelphia meeting are as follows: 

Section 1—To provide an organization for the 
promotion of mutual interest of those persons en- 
gaged in the field of avian diseases. 

Section 2—To stimulate scientific progress in 
avian pathology. 

Section 3—To encourage adequate training in 
poultry diseases and management in schools of vet- 
erinary medicine. 

Section 4—To encourage graduate and other 
forms of advanced training in avian diseases. 

Section 5—To encourage the publication of a 
scientific journal on avian diseases. 

The membership in the organization under the 
tentative constitution and bylaws is as follows: 

1) Charter membership 

Charter members shall have the qualifications 
of members and shall be those who have had 
fifteen years’ experience in avian pathology 
joined together at 1957 Annual Meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association 
to initiate this association, plus others elected 
by a two-thirds vote of the original charter 
membership. These latter must also have fif- 
teen years of experience in avian pathology 
and shall be elected within the first year fol- 
lowing adoption of the constitution and by- 
laws. 

2) Membership 

a) Must be a member in good standing of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
b) Must have satisfactory moral and ethical 
standings in the profession and a minimum of 
three years’ experience in avian diseases. 

3) Associate membership 

Persons who have been engaged in some phase 
of avian pathology for a minimum of three 
years and who have made significant contri- 
butions to knowledge in this field. 

Any inquiries regarding the Association can be 
addressed to Dr. M. S. Cover, Department of Ani- 
mal and Poultry Industry, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del.—M. S. Cover, Secretary. 


American Association of Veterinary 
Parasitologists 


The American Association of Veterinary Para- 
sitologists was called to order by President L. E. 
Swanson on Aug. 18, 1958, at the Sheraton Hotel. 
The business meeting was concerned with the 
election of officers and various problems relating 
to the association's constitution and bylaws. 

Dr. F. R. Koutz of Ohio State University was 
elected president and Dr. C. G. Durbin, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., vice-president; both offices run 
currently for two years. The office of secretary- 
treasurer expires next year —Wendell Krull, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 
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Treatment of Chronic Canine Otitis Externa 
by Ablation of the Ear Canal 


aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


CHARLES O. SEWARD, D.V.M.; WILLIAM M. BLACKMORE, D.V.M.; 


INTENSIVE MEDICAL treatment and surgical 
drainage are the two procedures used in 
veterinary practice to alleviate chronic ca- 
nine otitis externa. Unfortunately, some 
animals fail to respond satisfactorily to 
either or both methods. This paper de- 
scribes a third method of therapy, ablation 
of the ear canal, which has proved to be 
highly successful in correcting this condi- 
tion. 

On Aug. 25, 1947, an 1ll-year-old female 
Cocker Spaniel was brought in with a badly 
mangled ear, which had been caught in the 
drive shaft of an inboard motor boat. The 
ear had literally been torn from the head, 
severing the annular cartilage almost at 
the tympanic membrane. Surgical repair 
being impossible, the entire ear, including 
the ear canal, was completely removed. Re- 
covery was uncomplicated. 

Three months later, a 6-year-old female 
Cocker Spaniel was presented with an iden- 
tical injury from the same cause. Again, 
the ear was completely removed and recov- 
ery was uncomplicated. 

Later, another 6-year-old female Cocker 
Spaniel was admitted, with a tumorous 
mass extending into and occluding the left 
ear canal. It was impossible to completely 
remove the mass surgically without remov- 
ing the ear canal. Since the 2 traumatic 
cases had healed satisfactorily, the same 
technique was used in this dog. A photo- 
graph taken seven years later (fig. 1) shows 
that the long hair growing from the base 
of the ear has served as an esthetic substi- 
tute for the removed pinna or ear flap. 

The operation has since been performed 
on several dogs with chronic indurative 
otitis externa. The results have been con- 
sistently good. 

Possible objection to the removal of the 
ear flap led to a modification of the opera- 
tive procedure to leave the ear unaltered 
in appearance. 


Dr. Seward is a small animal practitioner, and Dr. Black- 
more is a general practitioner in Bremerton, Wash. Dr. Ort 
is in the Department of Clinical Medicine and Surgery, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 


RICHARD L. OTT, D.V.M. 


Bremerton and Pullman, Washington 
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Fig. |1—Aged Cocker Spaniel seven years after abla- 
tion of ear canal and amputation of ear flap. 


SURGICAL PROCEDURE 

General anesthesia is used. The ear flap 
and the area surrounding the external au- 
ditory meatus is clipped and prepared for 
surgery (fig. 2). The initial incision is 
made on the concave surface (inside) of the 
ear flap, extending entirely across the ear 


Fig. 2—Surgical preparation for ablation of the ear 
canal of a dog. Patient is draped and scalpel poised 
for initial incision. 


from border to border, at the “break line” 
of the auricular cartilage in dependent type 
ears (fig. 3). 

The incision, which penetrates the carti- 
lage but leaves the convex (outside) skin 
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el 2 Fig. 3—Initial incision for ablation of the ear canal 
or Pa of a dog. 
Ta Fig. 4—The initial incision is extended from either 
ah a end downward, so they meet below the external audi- 
| tus. 
Fig. 5—The cartilaginous external is 
being lifted outward; auricular arteries (A, 8), in- 
a intact, should be above the indurative ternal carotid artery (C), and facial nerve (D). 
ote sgaiaien ridges and prominences of the cavum con- Fig. 6—Closure of the incision after ablation of the 
oe | chae, so that these structures will be re- ear canal of a dog. 
oe moved with the ear canal. 
a The use of a pointed scissors, rather than portion of the cartilage. The meatus auricu- 
Ti r a scalpel, to incise the cartilage reduces the aris surrounds the annular cartilage. When 
sat risk of severing the auricular arteries and this point is reached, these structures are 


satellite veins located between the cartilage not separated but the dissection is contin- 
and convex skin surface. ued around the annular cartilage toward 
The incision, through the skin only, is_ the skull, ligating the small vessels when 
then extended proximally at each border of necessary. 
the ear flap (fig. 4), to include the external The facial nerve (fig. 5D) is located, iso- 
auditory meatus, The cartilaginous external ated, and preserved intact. The annular 
acoustic meatus is freed by blunt dissec- cartilage is freed by severing its cartilagi- 
tion and the edges of the freed meatus are pous attachment (the connectivum) from 
grasped firmly with Allis tissue forceps the osseous external process, leaving the 
(fig. 5). Using outward traction, the carti- tympanic membrane undisturbed. Removal 
lage is freed by blunt dissection from the of the cartilaginous ear canal, including the 


attached muscle and aureolar tissue. meatus auricularis and annular cartilage, 
The incision is continued ventrally and completes the surgery. 
medially, following the outer surface of the Horizontal closure of the wound, with 


meatus auricularis or the rolled, deeper stainless steel or noncapillary sutures (fig. 
6) will produce the most natural appearing 
flap in dogs with dependent ears. A Cocker 
Spaniel is shown (fig. 7) with the wound 
healed after ear canal ablation for correc- 
tion of otitis externa. 


DISCUSSION 


An operation is currently being perfected 
for dogs with erect ears so that the natural 
carriage can be preserved. The variance in 
anatomical terminology* makes a descrip- 
tion of parts of the external ear of the dog 
difficult. 

Drainage-type surgery for chronic cases 


Sa *For the most part the terminology used in this paper 

od corresponds to that of Getty, R., Foust, H. L., Presley, 

. E. T., and Miller, M. E.: Macroscopic Anatomy of the 

: agra" Ear of the Dog, Am. J. Vet. Res., 17, (1956):364-375; and 

Fig. 7—Healed incision, several weeks after ear canal Miller, Malcolm E.: Guide to Dissection of the Dog, 2nd 
ablation in a dog. ed., Ithaca, N. Y., 1949. 
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of indurative otitis has been described.*-* 
Unfortunately, many cases are not helped 
by a drainage-type operation.’ Ablation, on 
the other hand, presents no operative diffi- 
culties or postoperative complications. In 
most instances, the dog can be discharged 
from the hospital 48 hours following sur- 
gery, and must be returned only for remov- 
al of the sutures. 

It has been stated that total extirpation 
of the meatus acusticus externus may be 
a good complement to previous surgery of 
the ear canal.* Total extirpation has been 
performed on several occasions (by Mans- 
sont), but the authors were unable to lo- 
cate a detailed description of the proce- 
dure. 

The advisability of bilateral ablation 
should always be considered. Ablation of 
the ear canal apparently diminishes, but 
does not destroy, hearing. 


SUMMARY 


Surgical removal of the canine ear canal 
is a practical, effective method of treating 
chronic indurative otitis externa, severe in- 
jury, or neoplasms of the ear canal. Under 
general anesthesia, the entire cartilaginous 
ear canal is removed down to the osseous 
external process. Recoveries have been un- 
complicated and without disfigurement. 

The described procedure is advised for 
dogs with dependent ears. A similar opera- 
tion for dogs with erect ears is being de- 
veloped. 


Mentioned in “Operation for Otitis Externa in Dogs 
According to Zepp's Method.”" Am. J. Vet. Res., 16, 
1955) :565-570. 
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Total Gastrectomy—Sequelae and Treat- 
ment.—Three forms of anemia were ob- 
served in 151 patients who underwent to- 
tal gastrectomy, in Austria: (1) anemia due 
to iron deficiency; (2) abnormal composi- 
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tion of the blood of the pernicious anemic 
type; and (3) anemia of the aregenerative 
type. Early detection of the iron deficiency 
anemia was important because recovery 
could be effected only by the administration 
of iron. 

Disturbances of maturation of red blood 
cells, as evidenced by the presence of mega- 
loblasts, could be prevented by the contin- 
ued administration of vitamin B,.. Greater 
fat intake at more frequent meals was nec- 
essary due to reduced fat absorption. It 
was also necessary to restrict carbohy- 
drate intake, especially that of sugar.— 
J.Am.M.A, (June 28, 1958): 1166. 


Scrotal Skin Temperatures of Bulls.— 
Surface skin temperatures of the backs, 
abdomens, and scrotums of bulls, in Israel, 
were 4 to 7 degrees higher in summer than 
in winter, whereas rectal temperatures were 
only slightly above normal in the summer. 
The scrotal temperature was usually 2 to 
4 degrees less than that of the abdomen or 
back. 

The reduced fertility of bulls during hot 
weather is apparently due to direct heating 
of the scrotum rather than to any increase 
in body temperature—AJ. Digest (July, 
1958): 12. 


Effect on the Calf of Testosterone Given 
to a Pregnant Cow.—Two Hereford cows 
were injected with 1 mg. per kilogram of 
body weight of testosterone once weekly 
from the fifth to thirty-first weeks of preg- 
nancy. One cow gave birth to a normal 
male calf, the other to a hermaphrodite 
which was killed for examination when 8 
months old. Predominantly female, it had 
two ovaries, fallopian tubes, uterine horns, 
and a vagina, but the urethra terminated 
in a rudimentary penis.—Vet Bull. (July, 
1958): Item 2361. 


Migration of Spermatozoa in Goats.—In 
a study of migration of spermatozoa 
through the female gential tract of 32 
goats, the sperm were found in the distal 
part of the oviduct between five and 25 
hours after coitus. A low number of sperm 
reached the oviduct and their migration ap- 
peared to be influenced by changes during 
estrus.—P. Ajello in Atti Soc. ital. sci. vet. 
(Sept., 1957): 327. 
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A New and Versatile Operating Table 


ile. a. R. W. DOUGHERTY, D.V.M., M.S., and A. F. GAGNE, Jr., P.E. 


ae IT WOULD be impractical here to review the 


histories of the various types of operating 
tables used in large and small animal sur- 
gery, but certainly during the past several 
decades there has been little change in 
their general design or use. 

For some time, one of us (R.W.D.) has 
been interested in experimental surgery in 
ruminants and, during the last three years, 
in experiments on sheep used in the study 
of the physiology of eructation. In the lat- 
ter experiments, it was necessary to tilt the 
animals varying degrees and in various 
planes while working out the factors in- 
hibiting and stimulating eructation.* 

In fact, the success of the experiments 
depended entirely upon the positioning of 
the animals with the attached recording 
equipment. Most of the work was done on a 
homemade table, but the need for better 
equipment became more evident during the 
course of the experiments. The opportunity 
to design a more satisfactory table oc- 
curred when plans were being formulated 
for the new veterinary college buildings 
that have been occupied since July, 1957. 

This table has proved highly satisfactory. 
During the past ten months, it has been 
used in many survival operations on ex- 
perimental animals, including sheep, dogs, 
and 1 850-lb. heifer (fig. 2). It has also 
been used in a wide variety of experiments 
in which the experimental animals were 
sheep. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TABLE 


The effectiveness and versatility of the 
table is based largely on its maneuvera- 
bility. The animal can be placed at any 
angle (fig. 1) with a maximum tilt of 60 
degrees in any direction, so that lighting 
of deeper internal structures can be ef- 
fected easily and quickly and so that 
gravity can be used in positioning viscera, 
making the target organs and structures 


Dr. Dougherty is professor of veterinary physiology, New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Mr. Gagne is a machine development consultant, Bing- 


hamton, N. Y. 
ge ‘Dougherty, R. W., Habel, R. E., and Bond, H. E.: 
ven Esophageal Innervation and the Ecructation Reflex in Sheep. 


Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 115-128. 


Ithaca, New York 


Fig. 1—Close-up of the tilting mechanism of the 
table. 


more accessible. The table top is of medium 
size (4 ft. by 6 ft.) and of sufficient 
strength to accommodate a wide range in 
size of the animal. The polished stainless 
steel surface is durable and easily cleaned. 
The ability to vary the height of the 
table top from floor level to over 7 ft. is an 
important feature and is needed to use the 
tilting mechanism to its fullest advantage. 
Together these features reduce surgery 
time and add greatly to the comfort of the 
operator, lessening fatigue during long, 
tedious operations. This is a decided ad- 
vantage in experimental surgery, where 
new operations and approaches are routine. 
To move heavy animals onto or off of the 
table, it is lowered almost to floor level. 
Only three control levers are used in 
maneuvering the table. These can be cov- 
ered with sterile cloths or with sterilized 
metal covers and can be managed by the 
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Fig. 2—Although the table was originally designed 
for animals weighing 500 Ib. or less, it is shown with 
an 850-lb. heifer undergoing major surgery. 


operator or assistant without contaminat- 
ing the hands. The air motor and air- 
hydraulic systems can be safely activated 
during the administration of highly ex- 
plosive volatile anesthetics. 

During the early work, some difficulty 
was experienced in keeping the anesthe- 
tized animals positioned during extreme 
tilting. This difficulty has been surmounted 
by strapping an aluminum “peg-board” de- 
vice (fig. 3, 4) to the table top. The animals 
used have been held in place in any desired 
position, simply by positioning 5- or 8-inch 
metal pegs to outline the animal. 

Mechanical details of the table are shown 
(fig. 1-4). In essence, it consists of a 
standard garage-type air-hydraulic lift 
surmounted by the _ special. power-tilt 
mechanism and table. Tilting in each axis 
is effected by a self-locking worm gear, 
powered by a small vane-type air motor. In 
addition to being self-locking, this drive is 
smooth and safe. In case of inadvertent 
overload or contact with the floor, the air 
motor stalls harmlessly, avoiding any pos- 
sibility of damage to the mechanism, Limit 
valves are provided to prevent overriding 
past the maximum angles. 

Four plastic air hoses lead down the col- 
umn into a pit, whence they connect to the 
single master tilt control valve. Movement 
of the master control handle !eft or right, 
front or back, produces a corresponding 
response from the table, and the amount of 
movement determines the speed and power 
of tilt. 

The pit opening is covered by a remova- 
ble stainless steel platform fitting about the 
column and permitting washing down when 
required. Rubber mattings are used on the 
floor around the table to minimize fatigue 
and facilitate cleaning. 


Fig. 3—The “peg-board" keeps a medium sized ani- 
mal in position when the table is tilted. 


Fig. 4—An animal can be held in position on the 
“grid when it is in an extremely tilted position. 


After nearly a year’s experience with 
this table, only two suggestions have been 
made to improve its over-all use. If it is 
used for large and heavy animals, the con- 
struction should be a little heavier. It 
might also be advantageous to make a pit 
that would allow the table to be lowered so 
that the top of the table would be flush 
with the floor. This would necessitate the 
use of a manual or mechanically controlled 
pit-covering. 


Cesarotomies.—The first cesarean sec- 
tion known is said to have been performed 
at the end of the fifteenth century by a 
German veterinary surgeon (a pig castra- 
tor) on his primiparous wife, with both 
mother and son surviving. The writer 
credits the name to the similar birth of 
Caesar in the same century.—G. Biondo in 
Atti Soc. ital. sci. vet. (Sept., 1957): 356. 
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Clinical Data 


Additional Studies of Fibular Defects in Horses 


W. C. BANKS, D.V.M., and C. W. SCHULZ, D.V.M. 
College Station, Texas, and Chicago, Illinois 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to point out 
that defects of the equine fibula are often- 
times incriminated as a cause of lameness, 
when actually the lameness may be caused 
by factors other than a defective or frac- 
tured fibula. 

That actual fracture of the fibula does 
occur in some instances is not questioned, 
but other defects do exist, and they may be 
erroneously diagnosed as fractures. 

Fractures of the equine fibula and their 
clinical importance have been described at 
least five times in the past several years. 
Four of the authors feel that a fracture of 
this bone can cause a serious lameness.*** 
A fifth investigator expressed some reser- 
vations as to the clinical effects of patho- 
logical changes in this bone.* 

Some 12 months ago, the A. & M. College 
of Texas Clinic began a radiographic sur- 
vey of the fibulae in 40 horses, 3 months to 
20 years old. They were mostly standard- 
bred, thoroughbred, or quarter horses and 
were presented at the clinic for a variety 
of reasons, including colic, castration, and 
strangles. None were lame. 

The age, breed, and clinical history of 
each horse were obtained, and a radiograph 
was made of their right and left fibulae. 


NECROPSY FINDINGS 


Three horses, in which radiographs indi- 
cated a fracture of the fibula, were exam- 
ined after they died or were killed. Necrop- 
sies were followed by gross and histopatho- 
logical studies of the fibulae. The basic 
changes reported: were similar in all three 
specimens. 


There is a separation of the fibulas approxi- 
mately 5 cm. from the proximal end, which al- 
lows them to bend as if jointed. This line of 
separation is oblique, running ventrally and 
medially toward the tibia. The separations are 
essentially in the same location, direction and 
size in the two fibulas from each horse. Grossly 
the separation in the bone is visible as a white 
Dr. Banks is at the t of Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station; 
Dr. Schulz is manager of veterinary services, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Presented at the Section on Surgery and Obstetrics, 
Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18-21, 1958. 


Fig. 1—Shows entire and complete fibula of a horse. 


line approximately 0.5 mm. thick. The edges of 
the ends of the bones are rounded, the middle 
of the proximal end being slightly convex and 
the opposite portion of the ventral segment be- 
ing concave. The ends are slightly out of line, 
the proximal being displaced medially. 

Microscopically, the line of separation con- 
sists of a fibrous union of the separate pieces 
of fibula with some metaplastic formation of 
fibro-cartilage. The marrow adjacent to the 
separation is partially filled with fibro-blasts. 
In some areas the tissue connecting the two 
Pieces of bone is necrotic. 

The location and the microscopic appear- 
ance, especially the presence of necrotic tissue 
and fibro-cartilage in these separations suggest 
that they are fractures with fibrous union. 


TABLE I—Defects of the Fibulae in 40 Horses, 
Grouped According to Radiographic Appearance 
Horses 
Group Description of the fibula affected (%) 
1 Entire and complete fibula T "On 
2 Both right and left appear to have frac- 
ture line 25.0 
3 Shaft absent in one or more places for 
distances up to 6 cm. 17.5 
4 Only proximal third present 30.0 
5 Entirely absent 5.0 
6 Only a small portion of proximal part 
present 5.0 
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Fig. 2—Shows fracture line (arrows) in both right and left fibulae of a horse. 
Fig. 3—Shows absence of fibular shaft (arrow) in one or more places. 


Pathologists from several other institu- RADIOGRAPHIC FINDINGS 
tions examined the slides but were reluc- Evaluation of the 80 radiographs of the 
tant to make positive statements about the 40 horses was as follows: (1) In 36 horses 
histopathological findings at the fracture (90%), the radiographs of the right fibulae 
site. were mirror images of the left ones (fig. 


Fig. 4—Shows only proximal third (arrow) of the fibula of a horse. 
Fig. 5—Shows absence of the fibula. 
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Fig. 6—Shows presence of only small proximal por- 
tion (arrow) of the fibula of a horse. 


2); and (2) the radiographic appearance 
of the fibulae (fig. 1-6) is divided into six 
groupings (table 1). 

Of the 40 horses surveyed, 7 (17.5%) 
had normal fibulae and the remaining 33 
(82.5%) had fibulae which were defective 
without causing lameness. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) Similar appearances of most right 
and left fibulae may confuse the diagnosis 
of lameness in horses by radiographic ex- 
amination. 

2) Aberrations of the fibula other than a 
fracture line exist. 

3) The presence of paired aberrations 
suggests a congenital or even vestigial 
cause in some horses. 

4) Horses often have abnormal fibulae 
without showing clinical effects. 
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“Heart Death" of Swine 

The cause of “heart death” of swine 
(often mentioned in German literature) is 
not exactly known. Numerous studies in 
the past decade show: (1) no deviation in 
blood cells except for eosinophilia; (2) no 
hereditary tendency; (3) no association 
with a balanced diet or hygiene; and (4) 
no transmission by oral or parenteral in- 
oculation with organ extracts, or with 
intracerebral inoculation of brain suspen- 
sions. Dysfunction of the thyroid and 
suprarenal gland is frequent but probably 
secondary. 

Until after World War II, “heart death” 
was recognized chiefly in swine in the 
potato-feeding areas of central and eastern 
Germany, but it has since spread through- 
out Germany and to adjacent nations. 

The disease has been reproduced in 
healthy swine on unaffected farms by feed- 
ing boiled potatoes prepared on affected 
farms, but not when the potatoes were 
similarly prepared on unaffected farm. The 
disease could not be reproduced by feeding 
the same potatoes raw or by injection of 
their juices. This is probably an allergic 
condition.—A. Maas in Arch. f. exptl. Vet.- 
med., 12, (1958): 82. 


Effectiveness of Tetanus Toxoid.—As a 
result of the research of Dr. G. Ramon, 
tetanus was practically eliminated where 
vaccination was practiced in the armies of 
World War II. Antitoxin (toxoid) prophy- 
lactic inoculation resulted in only 12 cases 
of tetanus developing in the 10 million 
U.S. servicemen; in only three Canadian 
servicemen, one of which died; and reduced 
the incidence in the British service to 4 per 
cent of the number of cases which occurred 
in World War I.—Rev. path. gen. et 
physiol. clin. (Jan., 1958): 35. 


Family Farms are Increasing.—Contrary 
to the general opinion, farms classified as 
family farms, which were decreasing in 
number prior to 1939, have been slowly in- 
creasing since that time. A family farm is 
defined as one from which the total prod- 
ucts bring $2,500 to $25,000. Such farms 
account for 60 per cent of the total farm 
business. The decrease in number has been 
mostly in smaller farms.—Prairie Farmer 
(Aug. 16, 1958): 12. 
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Chemical Identification of Crotalaria Poisoning in Horses 


DENNIS H. COX, Ph.D.; DOROTHY L. HARRIS, B.S.; 
THOMAS A. RICHARD, D.V.M. 


Tifton, Georgia 


SPECIES OF the plant Crotalaria have been 
used extensively as a cover crop in the 
southern states. Its popularity has declined 
since it has been shown"™* to be toxic to all 
types of farm animals, However, deaths 
caused by the consumption of Crotalaria 
will probably continue since it is diffi- 
cult to eradicate or control. This is because 
the seeds remain in the soil for a consid- 
erable period of time before germination, 
the plant reseeds readily, and it is a peren- 
nial. 

The poisonous principle is the alkaloid 
monocrotaline.* Its formula, C,,H,,0,N, 
and structure have been determined.’ The 
alkaloid may be isolated from all portions 
of immature and mature plants, the seed 
portions containing the highest concen- 
tration. In addition to monocrotaline, tan- 
nins, unsaturated sterols, and organic acids 
have been found in all parts of the plant.® 

Crotalaria causes death in horses.**® 
The clinical and pathological changes have 
been adequately described.** The liver is 
described as firm and cirrhotic, and having 
a blue to yellow coloration. Recent work? 
has indicated that hepatovenous occlusions 
are apparently a_ specific pathological 
change characteristic of Crotalaria or Se- 
necio poisoning. 


CASE HISTORY 


Three horses in a herd died during 1957. 
Another died in April, 1958, apparently 
from old age. These animals were on a pas- 
ture containing Crotalaria spectabilis and 
were fed supplemental hay and a commer- 
cial horse feed. On May 22, 1958, an- 
other horse became ill, exhibiting extreme 
listlessness, weakness, stumbling, and a 


Dr. Cox is associate toxicologist and Mrs. Harris is 
technician, Department of Animal Diseases, University of 
Georgia, Tifton; Dr. Richard is base veterinarian, Moody 
Air Force Base, Valdosta, Ga. 

Contribution of the Department of Animal Diseases, 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, published with 
the approval of the director as journal series paper No. 61. 

The authors acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Loyce 
Turner, practitioner, Valdosta, Ga.; Mr. Warren Marchant 
and Mr. J. L. Stephens, Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, for identification of Crotalaria spectabilis; 
and Drs. W. F. Schroeder and E. M. Ellis, Department of 
Animal Diseases, for the histopathological information. 


profuse diarrhea. It was treated for three 
days with penicillin and vitamin B-com- 
plex. It appeared to be doing well until 
May 26, when a relapse occurred and it was 
given an antihistamine and vitamin B- 
complex. Its appetite remained poor and it 
lost considerable weight and died on May 
30. 

Another horse died on May 27, three 
hours after it was noticed to be ill. At 
necropsy, there was severe cirrhosis of the 
liver, congested abdominal blood vessels, 
visceral edema, and orange colored and 
edematous lymph vessels. Specimens were 
sent to the Tifton laboratory for toxico- 
logical examination. 


LABORATORY RESULTS 


The Reinsch test (arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
mercury, and silver) was performed on the liver 
and the stomach contents, with negative results. A 
biological test, also on the liver and the stomach 
contents, for organic insecticides using Drosophila 
melanogaster was also negative. 

Since Crotalaria was in the pasture and cirrhosis 
of the liver was indicative of poisoning by this 
plant, an alkaloid extract* was made from the 
liver. The acid-chloroform extract was negative for 
alkaloids. However, the alkaline-chloroform ex- 
tract gave a slightly positive spotplate test using 
iodine-potassium iodide (Wagner's), potassium 
bismuth iodide (Dragendorff's), and potassium 
mercuric iodide (Mayer's) alkaloid reagents and a 
Positive spot-paper test using potassium iodoplati- 
mate spray reagent. 

The extract was purified by circular paper 
chromatography* for further testing. Also, for 
identification purposes, the Rr value of the un- 
known alkaloid was compared with the one ob- 
tained with mpnocrotaline determined simultane- 
ously. The R; value was 0.68 for both the 
unknown alkaloid and the known monocrotaline. 

Ultraviolet spectroscopy of the acid solution 
from the alkaline-chloroform extract gave an ab- 
sorption spectrum that was suggestive of mono- 
crotaline. Further purification by paper chroma- 
tography resulted in an absorption spectrum 
identical to that obtained with known monocrota- 
line (graph 1). 

Identification of the unknown alkaloid as mono- 
crotaline was further substantiated by use of color 
tests. Portions of the acid eluate were dried in the 
depressions of a white porcelain spot-plate. For 
comparison, the known monocrotaline was treated 
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in a similar manner. To the dried residue of each, 
1 to 2 drops of Mandelin’s (vanadic acid), 
Fréhde’s (molybdic acid), or Wasicky’s (para- 
dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in alcohol) reagent 
was added. No color was formed by Mandelin’'s 
or Wasicky’s. 


18 T T T T ar 
——- Monocrotaline 
—-—Unknown 
c 
= 0.9} | 
w 
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200 230 260 290 320 


Wavelength, mu 
Graph |—Absorption spectrum of known monocrota- 


line (100 p.p.m.) and of the suspected, unknown al- 
kaloid. 


However, depending on the concentration of 
alkaloid and purity of sample, the unknown and 
the known monocrotaline gave the following 
color changes with Fréhde’s reagent: peach, which 
gradually turned to peach with a green or blue 
edge and, upon further standing, the entire solu- 
tion became blue-green or blue. The color was 
blue with pure and concentrated samples of mono- 
crotaline. The blue turned to light green and the 
blue-green to yellow upon warming and, upon 
cooling, the original color returned» 

The microscopic sections showed thickening of 
the capsule, an increase of interlobular connective 
tissue, atrophy and necrosis of the central cords, 
and marked hepatovenous occlusions. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


This is the first known instance in which 
a case of Crotalaria poisoning was estab- 
lished by the isolation and identification of 
monocrotaline from the liver. Attention is 
directed to the ultraviolet absorption spec- 
trum of monocrotaline and the color test 
using Fréhde’s reagent. 


Diagnosis of Crotalaria poisoning based 
on cirrhosis of the liver is not valid since 
other plants such as those belonging to the 
Senecio genus, alsike clover, Atalaya hemi- 
glouia, and Amsinckia intermedia are 
known to cause the same liver damage. 
Since hepatovenous occlusions are found 
both in Crotalaria and Senecio poisoning, 
they can not be used for differentiation. 
However, the isolation and identification 
of monocrotaline from the liver and the 
finding of cirrhosis or venous occlusions of 
the liver justify an unequivocal diagnosis 
of Crotalaria poisoning. 
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Scabies in Cattle and Sheep 

During the year ending July, 1958, 
psoroptic scabies was diagnosed in two 
herds of cattle in Colorado and in one herd 
each in Iowa and Kansas. By June 12, 1958, 
no area in the United States remained un- 
der federal quarantine because of scabies 
in cattle. 

Psoroptic scabies in sheep was diagnosed 
during the fiscal year ending July, 1958, in 
726 flocks (57,405 sheep) in 300 counties in 
24 states. This is an increase over the 
previous year of 44 flocks and 11 counties. 
—Rep. Spec. Dis. Erad. Sect, U.S.D.A., 
ARS., Washington, D.C., July 30, 1958. 
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Keratoconjunctivitis in the Goat 


Capt. DONALD H. YOST, V.C., U.S. Army 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland 


A SEVERE necrotizing condition involving 
the conjunctivas, corneas, and occasionally 
the irides of the eyes of goats has been ob- 
served in northern Maryland periodically 
over the past few years. It is seen in An- 
gora goats and, to a decidedly lesser extent, 
in mixed dairy breeds. 

Most discussions of infectious keratitis 
in sheep refer to the goat as being refrac- 
tory, along with several other species.* In 
Australia, the disease could not be trans- 
mitted from infected sheep to goats.? In 
sixteen years of observation in Texas, no 
case of infectious keratoconjunctivitis was 
observed in goats in spite of the great 
prevalence of the disease in sheep being 
pastured in the same fields, nor could the 
disease be transmitted from sheep to 
goats." 

However, the disease has been recognized 
in dairy goats in England and, on several 
occasions, in Maryland.* A condition identi- 
cal to that observed by the author was re- 
ported in goats in India. A mild conjunc- 
tival catarrh affecting about 10 per cent of 
a herd of 500 Swiss goats and associated 
with the presence of a _ Rickettsia-like 
organism has also been reported.* 


CLINICAL HISTORY 

This is a rapidly spreading disease which 
affects goats of all ages, with somewhat 
fewer cases among the young. There is no 
marked seasonal prevalence. Two major 
outbreaks have been observed in experi- 
mental herds maintained in northern Mary- 
land in March and April of 1956 and 1957, 
but isolated cases have occurred during the 
summer, fall, and winter. The herd mor- 
bidity may be 50 per cent but 10 to 20 per 
cent is more common, It is usually bilateral. 
The incubation period has not been deter- 
mined. 

The characteristics of the disease are 
essentially the same as in sheep. Inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva is first observed, 
with swelling and severe photophobia, fol- 
lowed by ocular discharge and opacity of 


Captain Yost is chief, pathology section, Army Medical 
Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky. 

“The author thanks Mr. John Thompson for the prepara- 
tion of histopathological materials. 


the cornea. Vascularization of the cornea 
frequently occurs, and ulceration and rup- 
ture may result in extreme cases. 

Recovery in mild cases may begin in four 
to seven days after the first signs but, in 
severe cases, it may be delayed as long as 
two to four weeks. Recovery is complete 
except when the cornea ruptures. In these 
cases, the scar tissue produced in healing 
results in only partial restoration of vision. 


ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


Bacteriological studies have been unre- 
warding. Cultures from more than 60 eyes 


Fig. 1—The conjunctival stroma and epithelium from 
the eye of a goat are massively infiltrated by lympho- 
cytes and plasma cells. H & E stain; x 190. 


in all stages of the disease failed to produce 
organisms other than those routinely ob- 
tained from goats with normal, healthy 
eyes. Inoculation of both pure and mixed 
cultures of these microorganisms into eyes 
of unaffected goats failed to produce a 
keratoconjunctivitis. 
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Figures 2 to 7 
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Inoculation of conjunctival swabbings 
from animals with active lesions into the 
conjunctival sacs of 6 supposedly suscepti- 
ble animals has resulted in only mild red- 
dening of the conjunctivas for three days, 
probably the result of trauma. 

Virological studies have not been com- 
pleted. The disease seems to spread by 
direct contact early in the course of the 
infection. 

In India, in 1945, no infective agent 
could be isolated and, in a limited number 
of trials, the disease was not transmitted 
to susceptible goats by conjunctival, intra- 
venous, or subcutaneous inoculation of “in- 
fective” eye discharges.® 

The earliest morphological change ob- 
served is a mild infiltration of the conjunc- 
tiva by lymphocytes and plasma cells in 
approximately equal numbers. The inflam- 
matory elements appear first in the lamina 
propria, with invasion of the epithelium 
following shortly. The epithelium is dis- 
rupted or, in some areas, completely des- 
quamated and replaced by inflammatory 
cells (fig. 1). 

As the condition progresses, the lamina 
propria becomes more deeply invaded, there 
is a more extensive involvement of the epi- 
thelium, and the proportion of the lympho- 
cytes increases, The lymphoid nodules nor- 
mally found in the lamina propria of the 
eyelids are invaded by considerable num- 
bers of plasma cells and small lymphocytes. 
Somewhat less frequently, the superficial 
glands of the third eyelid (fig. 2) and the 
tarsal glands of the eyelid itself are in- 
vaded by inflammatory cells (fig. 3). 

As the condition becomes more severe, 
the epithelium of the conjunctiva becomes 
uneven in thickness, and proliferating 
fronds of epithelium extend downward into 
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the underlying lamina (fig. 4). The lamina 
propria becomes edematous, 

The earliest lesions in the eye proper ap- 
pear at the corneoscleral junction. The 
corneal epithelium becomes uneven in 
thickness at the junction and, occasionally, 
in the central portions of the cornea. There 
is invasion of the corneal epithelium and 
the underlying stroma by limited numbers 
of neutrophils. The polymorphonuclear leu- 
kocytes increase tremendously as necrosis 
of the corneal stroma appears. 

As the necrotic process develops, the 
corneal epithelium and the rudimentary 
Bowman’s membrane are frequently de- 
stroyed completely, and the surface of the 
cornea becomes covered by a purulent con- 
glomerate of exfolliated epithelium and 
dead leukocytes. The necrosis frequently 
extends through the entire thickness of the 
cornea, with replacement of the necrotized 
stromal cells by dense connective tissue 
(fig. 5). The cornea becomes greatly thick- 
ened and yet, in only a few cases, is 
Descemet’s membrane and the corneal en- 
dothelium disrupted. 

The massive necrotic lesions of the 
cornea are always accompanied by corneal 
vascularization (fig. 6), the new vessels 
varying in size from tiny capillaries to 
prominent, widely dilated vascular chan- 
nels. 

In the limited number of cases in which 
the iris is affected, mixtures of lympho- 
cytes, plasma cells, and a few neutrophils 
invade it (fig. 7), pannus usually develops, 
and the zonular fibers and ciliary muscle 
may be involved. No discernible gross or 
microscopic changes are evident in the lens, 
and the retina, vitreous body, optic nerve, 
choroid, and sclera remain signally free 
of morphological change. The canals of 


Legend for Illustrations on Opposite Page 


Fig. 2—The interstitial tissues of the superficial gland of the third eyelid of a goat are diffusely in- 
filtrated by lymphocytes. H & E stain; « 190. 


Fig. 3—The tarsal gland of the lower eyelid is invaded by lymphocytes and plasma cells. H & E 
stain; x 190. 


Fig. 4—Fronds of proliferating epithelium extend into the underlying lamina propria of the con- 
junctiva. Notice the massive leukocytic infiltration. H & E stain; x 90. 


Fig. 5—Replacement of necrotic corneal stroma by strands of dense connective tissue. Many pyknotic 
inflammatory cells remain. H & E stain; x 90. 


s of 


Fig. 6—Large b 


spaces are seen in this section of cornea. The epithelium is 


thickened and irregular, with exfolliation of epithelial cells. H & E stain; x 90. 


Fig. 7—The iris is diffusely infiltrated by lymphocytes and plasma cells. Notice the many new vascular 
channels. H & E stain; x 90. 
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Schlemm remain patent and there is no 
evidence of change in the interocular pres- 
sure in affected eyes. 

As the damaged eye begins to heal, the 
leukocytes decrease rapidly in number. If 
the cornea has not ulcerated, the stroma 
returns to its normal state. However, if 
there has been marked proliferation of epi- 
thelium, traces of this irregularity tend to 
remain, with little apparent effect on the 
animal's ability to see. Badly ulcerated 
corneas frequently heal, with only a small 
dense plaque of connective tissue remain- 
ing in the central portion, or residual scar 
tissue may be extensive, resulting in opaci- 
ty. 


SUMMARY 


Keratoconjunctivitis in the goat is a 
mild to severe necrotizing condition of the 
eye involving the conjunctiva, cornea, and 
occasionally the iris. The cause is, at pres- 
ent, unknown. It is characterized by a 
serous or purulent conjunctival discharge, 
photophobia, corneal opacity, and occasion- 
ally corneal ulcers, with massive vasculari- 
zation of the corneal stroma. In a few 
cases, the cornea may rupture. 

Eyes not severely affected heal without 
permanent lesions but, where massive nec- 
rotizing lesions have occurred in the 
cornea, partial to total loss of vision re- 
sults. 
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Progress in Screwworm Control 

Only 4 cases of screwworm infestation 
had been reported this year, up to Septem- 
ber 10, in the southeastern United States 
north of the Florida State line. This de- 
crease was attributed to the cold winter of 
1957 to 1958 and the early release of steri- 


lized male screwworm flies in northern 
Florida and southern Georgia. Screwworm 
infestations in the Southeast during 1958 
were confined almost entirely to peninsular 
Florida. Optimism is growing with respect 
to the possible eradication of this fly from 
southeastern United States. Screwworm 
flies have already been eliminated in this 
manner from the Caribbean Island of 
Curacao.—From a symposium held in con- 
nection with the Ninety-Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the AVMA, Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 18-21, 1958. 


Atoms and Screwworm Control.—An ex- 
hibit, “Atoms Versus the Screwworm,” 
planned by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was a feature of the United States 
display at the International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy which met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, September 1-13. 

The exhibit told, in English, French, 
Spanish, and Russian, how 50 million 
screwworm flies are raised weekly in a 
laboratory and how the flies are sterilized 
by use of radioactive cobalt 60.—U.S.D.A. 
Release, Aug. 27, 1958. 


A Method of Detecting Hog Cholera 
Virus in Swine Tissue Cultures—Hog 
cholera virus is known to multiply in swine 
tissue cultures, but the cytopathogenic 
changes produced are discernible only by 
elaborate observations. A new in vitro 
method was developed for detecting and 
measuring this virus and its neutralizing 
antibodies, based on the exalting effect of 
hog cholera virus on Newcastle disease 
virus in swine testicle cell monolayer cul- 
tures.—Science (Aug. 15, 1958): 366. 


A Gamma Globulin Preparation for Hog 
Cholera.—Gamma globulin prepared from 
anti-hog cholera serum, by precipitation 
with 25 per cent alcohol and 6 per cent 
glycerol, was used on 220 pigs. The protec- 
tion was better than with hyperimmune 
serum (dosage not given).—Vet. Bull. 
(May, 1958): Item 1431. 


A Bovine Weight Gain Record.—A 1,219- 
Ib. Santa Gertrudis bull, 14 months old, at 
a Texas station, had gained 551 Ib. in 140 
days, an average of 3.9 lb. per day.—Cattle- 
man (Aug., 1958): 128. 
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The Fertility of Frozen Bovine Semen Packaged 
Under Carbon Dioxide 


J. W. MACPHERSON, B.V.Sc., D.V.Sc. 
Guelph, Ontario 


THE INCREASE in acidity of bovine semen 
during storage in a liquid state has been 
attributed to the accumulation of lactic 
acid due to glycolysis. Most investigators 
have felt that the buffering capacity of 
diluted semen should be sufficient to pre- 
vent the development of this condition. 

However, it has been demonstrated that 
ram semen having poor motility and stored 
at a temperature of 22.5 C. at a pH of 5.5 
can be restored to its original good motility 
by the addition of an equal volume of 1/15 
Molar disodium phosphate.” 

It has also been observed that the more 
acid normal bull semen is on collection, and 
the less its pH moves in an alkaline direc- 
tion during storage, the better the motility 
will be retained. 

Recently, considerable interest has been 
aroused by the development of a method of 
room-temperature storage of bovine sper- 
matozoa, utilizing the reversible action of 
carbon dioxide gas to acidify the diluting 
fluid.* 

Therefore, it seemed worthwhile to ob- 
serve the effects of carbon dioxide gas on 
frozen bovine semen where the air space in 
the ampules had been replaced by this gas. 
It was hoped that the presence of the gas 
might prevent or decrease the loss of 
spermatozoa during the period of equilibra- 
tion. 


PROCEDURE 

A split-sample technique was employed. using 
semen from 7 normal bulls of three breeds diluted 
in pasteurized homogenized whole-milk diluent 
and glycerinated to 10 per cent by volume. One 
portion was packaged in sealed glass ampules with 
the air displaced by carbon dioxide gas; the second 
portion was packaged without the gas and served 
as a control. In both cases, two thirds of the avail- 
able space within the ampules was filled with di- 
luted semen. 

The samples were examined microscopically to 
estimate the quality as based on motility, mor- 
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phology, and viability of the spermatozoa before 
and after equilibration for 18 hours. Both control 
and treated portions were then frozen to —79 C." 
Sample ampules of each lot were then thawed and 
examined microscopically to observe the effects of 
the gas. The pH of the diluent was also recorded 
at the time of each microscopic examination. 

After freezing, the samples were transported to 
three artificial insemination centers, where they 
were used in the routine insemination of cows. 
The fertility of the samples was recorded on a 60- 
to 90-day nonreturn basis. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Immediately after packaging, no differ- 
ence in motility could be observed between 
the treated and untreated portions of the 
semen. After equilibration, and also after 
freezing, the type of motility and the via- 
bility of the treated samples were poor in 
comparison to those observed in the con- 
trols. 

However, if the gas was allowed to es- 
cape from the treated samples by warming 
to 35 C. for 30 minutes, in most cases the 


TABLE I—The Fertility of Frozen Bovine Semen 
Packaged Under CO, 


COs Treated Untreated 
Non- 
Bull No. Non- returns No. Non- returns 
No. bred returns® (%) bred returns® (%) 
62.28 187 ©70.05 
2 110 64 58.18 160 98 61.25 
3 59.59 135 73.36 
a $8 19 32.75 63 38 60.31 
5 58 21 36.20 63 37 58.73 
6 115 38.26 113 By 74.33 
7 114 68 47.22 194 145 74.74 
“Tol 698 346 8.57 964 668 69.29 
a 60- to 90-day nonreturn basis. 


motility was observed to be much im- 
proved. 

The pH of all samples was found to be 
6.6 to 6.8 immediately after filling; after 
equilibration, little or no change was ob- 
served in the control samples, but a pH of 
6.3 to 6.4 was observed in the treated sam- 
ples. 

When 698 cows were bred with CO,- 
treated semen, a 60- to 90-day nonreturn 
rate of 48.57 per cent was obtained and, 
when 964 cows were bred with the un- 
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treated portion of the same semen, the rate 
was 69.29 per cent (table 1), indicating 
that a lower conception rate may be ex- 
pected when treated semen is used. 

Statistical analysis of the data revealed 
the existence of a significant difference in 
fertility between the treated and untreated 
portions of the semen of 5 bulls (bulls 3 
and 5 at 5%, bull 4 at 1%, and bulls 6 and 
7 at .1%). No significant difference was 
observed in the fertility of the treated and 
untreated portions of semen obtained from 
bulls 1 and 2. 


SUMMARY 


A split-sample technique was used to 
compare the fertility of frozen semen from 


7 normal bulls when packaged under carbon 
dioxide gas. Under the conditions of this 
experiment, the addition of carbon dioxide 
gas had an adverse effect on fertility. 
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Studies on the Use of Illini Variable Temperature 
Semen Diluent in Beef Cattle 


J. V. SCOTT, M.S., and H. J. HARDENBROOK, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION in beef cattle is 
now in the applied stage, particularly in 
purebred herds. Many beef cattle breeders 
have found that artificial insemination af- 
fords economic advantages by permitting 
the use of bulls in partnership, extending 
the use of herd sires, utilizing bulls which 
are away at shows, and controlling disease. 

Common methods, using liquid semen 
diluents, require frequent collections in 
order to have semen available for insemina- 
tion. The use of frozen semen involves con- 
siderable expense due to the technical skill, 
laboratory facilities, and expensive equip- 
ment necessary for its processing and stor- 
ing. 

Recent reports? to the effect that dairy 
bull semen maintains its motility and fer- 
tility at room temperature for long periods 
aroused considerable interest among beef 
cattle breeders who were using artificial 
insemination. 

The advantages of less frequent semen 
collections when using liquid semen, and 
the economic advantage over long-term 
frozen semen storage, seemed to give defi- 
nite promise for the use of Illini variable 
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temperature diluent (1.V.T.) in beef cattle. 
On the basis of motility studies, this 
diluent appeared to be a medium for semen 
storage for periods up to 30 days. 

In theory, if semen stored in Lv.T. dil- 
uent would maintain fertility for 30 days 
then, with one or two collections, a breeder 
could have semen available for insemina- 
tion during the breeding season. In order 
to evaluate this theory, the following field 
trials were undertaken. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Preliminary observations indicated that semen 
stored in LV.T. diluent maintained motility for 
approximately seven days when held at room tem- 
perature. Comparable sperm motility was obtained 
for 30 to 35 days when the storage temperature 
was dropped to 7.0 C. Similar results were re- 
ported’ when the storage temperature was lowered 
to 4.4 C. All semen processed on the farms and 
used in this fertility study was stored at 7.0 C. 

The L.V.T. diluent is prepared as folhows:’ sodi- 
um citrate dihydrate (20.0 Gm.), sodium bicarbo- 
nate (2.1 Gm.), potassium chloride (0.4 Gm.), 
glucose (3.0 Gm.), and sulfanilamide (3.0 Gm.) 
are dissolved in 1 liter of distilled water. 

Carbon dioxide gas is bubbled through this so- 
lution for at least ten minutes or until the pH is 
lowered to 6.35. After carbon dioxide saturation, 
1,000 I.U. of penicillin and 1,000 yg. of strepto- 
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TABLE i—Fertility Results of Individual Bulls with Semen Stored in Illini Variable Temperature 
Diluent at 7 C. 


Bull identification — 


Age of "No. cows* No. cows No. cows No. cows No. cows No. cows 
sperm (da) bred conceived bred conceived bred conceived bred conceived bred conceived bred conceived 
i- 7 9 8(88.8%) 10 8(80.0%) 7 4(57.1%) 7 57.1%) 22 9(40.9%) 13) «10(76.2%) 
814 10 2(20.0%) 0 0 0 1 1(100.0%) 12 2(16.6%) 0 0 
15-22 13 0.0%) 0 0 1 1(100.0%) 3 Of 0.0%) 0 0 
23-27 Of 0.0%) 0 0 0 0 
Approx. days 
progressive 40 25 ? 35 16 25 
moutlity 


maintained 


*Based on 60- to 90-day nonreturn. 


mycin per milliliter of solution are added. To this 
mixture, 110 ml. of fresh egg yolk is added and 
the container is tightly stoppered. 

In this experimental study in which no more 
than 100 mil. of diluent was used at any given 
time, the preparation of the dilutor was simplified 
by storing a stock solution of the sodium and po- 
tassium salts, glucose, and sulfanilamide at 7 C. 

The LV.T. diluent was prepared by using 100 
ml. of the stock solution, saturating with CO, gas, 
and then adding penicillin, streptomycin, and egg 
yolk in the appropriate amounts. The ° prepared 
diluent was stored at 7 C. in a tightly stoppered 
bottle. 

Semen was obtained by electroejaculation. The 
semen and the freshly prepared diluent were al- 
lowed to adjust to approximately room tempera- 
ture prior to mixing. The dilution rate was 1:5 
to 1:10 and always exceeded a concentration of an 
estimated 50 million sperm per milliliter. The di- 
luted semen was sealed in the appropriate number 
of 1.5-ml. glass ampules, slowly cooled to 7 C. 
over a period of two to two and one half hours, 
and stored at this temperature until used for in- 
semination. 

During storage in the LV.T. diluent, sperm 
settled to the bottom of the ampules. Before in- 
semination, the sperm were resuspended by gentle 
agitation of the ampule. 

Diluted semen was used for insemination as 
long as the sperm exhibited progressive motility. 
Evaluations of test samples were carried out peri- 
odically by resuspending the sperm for micro- 
scopic examination at 37 C. It is important to al- 
low sufficient time for the carbon dioxide to 
escape before evaluating the motility of the sample. 

The test animals used for semen collections and 
inseminations were a part of the herds of coop- 


TABLE 2—Summary of Fertility Results with Semen 
Stored at 7 C. in Illini Variable Temperature Diluent 


Age of sperm No. of : Cows pregnant* 
(days) cows bred (No.) (%) 
68 43 63.2 
8-14 23 5 21.7 
15-22 17 1 5.9 
23-27 5 0 0.0 


*Based on 60- 90-day nonreturn. 
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erating beef cattle breeders within the state of 
Illinois. 

The bulls used in this study were known fertile 
bulls, but the record of conception rates from 
natural or artificial service with other semen dil- 
uents was not available. 


RESULTS 


The individual conception results (table 
1) showed a considerable variation among 
bulls. In all cases, semen remained pro- 
gressively motile for a longer time than 
that used for actual insemination. 

Fertility results of semen obtained from 
the 6 different bulls used to inseminate 113 
cows are summarized (table 2). Up to eight 
days of storage, the average conception 
rates were satisfactory (63.2%). A few 
pregnancies resulted with semen stored 
from eight to 14 days (21.7%). One preg- 
nancy occurred with semen stored for 22 
days (bull D, table 2). 


DISCUSSION 


A previous report® and data reported 
here indicate that satisfactory fertility 
rates can be maintained for approximately 
seven days with bull semen stored in the 
L.V.T. diluent. This is approximately two to 
three times longer than can normally be 
expected with the commonly used liquid 
semen diluents. 

It was observed that there was a varia- 
tion in the motility of stored semen 
samples when collected from different bulls. 
Semen from some bulls maintained pro- 
gessive motility in storage for periods of 
less than one week; semen from other 
bulls, for as long as 35 days. This observa- 
tion was further confirmed by laboratory 
studies wih semen from approximately 15 
bulls whose semen was not used for insem- 
ination. 
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Even though spermatozoa remained mo- 
tile in the Lv.T. diluent for up to 35 days 
when stored at 7 C., high conception rates 
were not maintained for more than one 
week. However, the several pregnancies re- 
ported with semen after 22 days’ storage 
indicates that it may be possible to improve 
the diluent and extend its present value. 


SUMMARY 


Field studies were conducted to evaluate 
the fertility results of bull semen stored in 
Illini variable temperature diluent at 7 C. 
Bull semen remained progressively motile 
for seven to 35 days and was used for in- 
seminations after storage from one to 27 
days. There was considerable variation 
among bulls in the length of storage and 
rates of conception after storage. 

A total of 113 cows was inseminated 
with semen from 6 different bulls. Up to 
seven days of storage, the conception rates 
averaged 63.2 per cent. A few pregnancies 
resulted with semen stored from eight to 
14 days (21.7%). One pregnancy occurred 
with semen stored for 22 days. 
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Effect of Storage on Semen.—Records 
from 71,098 first services of 60 bulls, at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
show that the nonreturn rate decreases 
from 5 to 11 percentage units for each 
additional day of storage of the semen. The 
decline in fertility was least rapid in the 
winter but no greater in summer than in 
spring and fall.—J. Dai. Sci. (July, 1958): 
987. 


Sites of Formation of Gamma Globulin. 
—Gamma globulin is formed in the germi- 
nal centers of lymph nodes, in cells desig- 
nated as “intrinsic” to distinguish them 
from medium and large lymphocytes, and 
from primitive reticular cells that occur 
elsewhere and do not produce gamma glob- 
ulin—Vet. Bull (April, 1958): Item 1085. 


Tick Fever Virus in Rodents 

Colorado tick fever virus has frequently 
been isolated from man and the Rocky 
Mountain wood tick (Dermacentor ander- 
soni), the only tick incriminated. There has 
been serological evidence of natural infec- 
tion in the Columbian ground squirrel but, 
for the first time, the virus has been iso- 
lated from mammals in nature. 

When several persons developed tick 
fever, a number of rodents on the same 
Colorado ranch were shot or captured and 
examined. Of the 29 rodents, there was evi- 
dence of virus in 2 of 24 golden-manteled 
ground squirrels, 1 of 2 porcupines, and in 
a woodchuck; the virus was isolated from 
3 of the 4.—Science (Aug. 22, 1958): 413. 


The Role of Desert Rodents in Transmis- 
sion of Tularemia.—An experiment with 
11 desert rodents (mice, rats, squirrels, and 
chipmunks) indicated that those which 
could be induced to eat infective flesh con- 
tracted tularemia. The extent of carnivo- 
rism in such rodents has not been deter- 
mined, but they may play an important 
role in the maintenance of this disease in 
nature and in the propagation of tularemia 
epizootics.—Science (Aug. 15, 1958): 3638. 


Nitrofuran Compound Efficiency 

Twenty calves, at the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, were inocu- 
lated with a virulent culture of material 
from a calf that had died from scours. The 
10 which were immediately treated, orally, 
with nifuraldezone compound showed no 
signs of scours. Of the 9 treated when 
scours appeared, 4 recovered and 5 died of 
the disease. One calf was not affected. 

When furaldezone was fed to pigs at the 
rate of 10, 15, and 50 Gm. per ton of feed, 
they made greater weight gains than the 
controls, those on the 50-Gm. level making 
the highest daily gain. No adverse effects 
were noticed.—Rhode Island Agric. (Sum- 
mer, 1958): 11. 


An Antibiotic for Staphylococcus.— 
Among the many new antibiotics, one 
called “kanamycin” is active against path- 
ogenic strains of Staphylococcus which are 
resistant to commonly used antibiotics. It 
is bactericidal, rather than bacteriostatic, 
and is therapeutically compatible with pen- 
icillin—Sci. News Letter (July 19, 1958): 
40. 
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POULTRY AND POULTRY products represent 
an important part of the American diet. 
More poultry meat is consumed per capita 
than in any other country in the world, the 
estimate being 20 lb. in 1939 and 36.5 lb. 
in 1954." Today, over 30 per cent of the 
reported outbreaks of food-borne diseases 
are associated with poultry and poultry 
products,? and this will probably increase 
as the production and usage of this food 
increase. 

The types of Salmonella that frequently 
cause illness in man are found most com- 
monly in poultry.** A total of 72 Salmon- 
ella organisms was isolated from the in- 
testinal tracts of 48 of 214 chickens tested.° 
These findings are quite at variance with 
those of others* who found none in chickens 
sampled from the production lines of six 
different processing plants. 

Florida workers‘ isolated no Salmonella 
organisms in 372 samples obtained from 
129 chickens taken from the evisceration 
line of a processing plant. They concluded 
that healthy birds which come to slaughter 
are rarely infected. However, in a later 
period in their study, they isolated 196 
Salmonella organisms from 1,244 birds, 17 
from the environment of three chicken 
processing plants, and 147 from ducks and 
materials in a duck processing plant. 
Salmonella typhimurium was the prevalent 
type in both chickens and ducks although 
21 different species of Salmonella were iso- 
lated from the former and four from the 
latter. These studies suggested that Sal- 
monella may be disseminated from infected 
to uninfected birds during processing. 

In Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, there 
is a relatively constant amount of salmo- 
nellosis in man, a large fraction of which is 
caused by Salmonella of animal origin. The 
source for most of these is obscure but it 
seems likely that, for the most part, they 
are not from human carriers. The role of 
poultry in the epidemiology of this disease 


From the Allegheny County Health Department (Brobst). 
and Graduate School of Public Health (Greenberg and 
Gezon), University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The authors thank Howard E. Reidbord and Bernard J. 
Ferraro for their assistance. 
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deserves further investigation. In particu- 
lar, it would be desirable to study the rela- 
tionship between “cut-up” poultry and cold 
meats handled in the same display case and 
on the same chopping block by the same 
unwashed hands. If the eviscerated whole 
or cut-up poultry were contaminated with 
Salmonella, mechanical transfer of the or- 
ganism to the cold meats would appear to 
be a real possibility. 

As a preliminary, this study was carried 
out to determine the prevalence of Salmo- 
nella in the cloacal contents of poultry com- 
ing into this market as well as the car- 
casses of poultry processed in the area. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


Eight poultry processing plants not sub- 
ject to federal inspection were investigated. 
They were all small plants where killing, 
defeathering, and eviscerating usually were 
done in one room. The holding batteries, 
where the poultry was stored, were in the 
same room. 


Both the birds and the plant environment were 
sampled bacteriologically for the presence of Sal- 
monella organisms. Cloacal swabs were obtained 
from poultry before or after slaughtering and ab- 
dominal cavity swabs after evisceration. The swabs 
were placed in 2 ml. of nutrient broth for trans- 
port to the laboratory. The surfaces of the de- 
feathering machines and eviscerating tables were 
swabbed and water samples from the rinse bath 
and ice water vats, where the eviscerated birds 
were kept, were taken. Swab samples from the 
floors of the holding batteries also were obtained 
from several processing plants. 

In the laboratory, the swabs were heavily 
streaked directly onto Salmonella-Shigella (SS) 
agar (Difco) and MacConkey agar (Difco). This 
swab was then placed in selenite F enrichment 
broth. After 18 to 24 hours’ incubation at 37 C., 
typical nonlactose fermenting colonies were trans- 
ferred to Kligler iron agar slants. If the original 
plates showed no growth, or confluent growth, or 
absence of typical colonies, the selenite broth cul- 
ture was then streaked onto additional MacConkey 
and SS plates. 

Subcultures that produced reactions in Kligler 
iron agar, which were typical of Salmonella organ- 
isms, were then tested on urease medium to elimi- 
nate Proteus organisms and then were character- 
ized biochemically in dextrose, lactose, sucrose, 
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and salicin fermentation broth and by the indol re- 
action. Cultures exhibiting biochemical reactions 
typical of the Salmonella group were further iden- 
tified by the slide agglutination technique, using 
polyvalent and group-specific antiserum. Final 
species identification was made through the 
Pennsylvania State Public Health Laboratory. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


From February to September, 1957, each 
of the eight poultry processing plants was 
visited approximately five times. During 
this period, 843 young chickens and 41 
ducks, but no turkeys, were sampled (table 
1). It is unfortunate that the latter were 


Specimens 
___ Source taken (No.) No. Species 
Cloaca’ 263 0 
Abdominal cavity 580 25 S. typhimurium 
1 S. kent 
Ducks 
Cloaca 28 1 S. tennessee 
Abdominal cavity 13 1 S. heidelberg 
1 S. anatum 
0 


Defeathering machine 8 
Water bath used after 


defeathering 15 3 S. typhimurium 
Eviscerating table 20 0 
Rinse vat used after 
evisceration 10 0 
Ice water storage vats 
used after 
evisceration 16 0 
Fecal material from 
_ cages 37 1 S. typhimurium 


not available since they probably would 
have been a rich source for Salmonella iso- 
lations.® 

None of the 263 cloacal swabs from 
chickens was positive, while 26 of the 580 
from the abdominal cavity were positive 
for Salmonella. This figure becomes more 
impressive when it is realized that all the 
isolations were obtained on the same day 
from the same small processing plant. On 
that day, a total of 67 swab specimens was 
obtained from’ eviscerated, 11-week-old 
chickens. These birds had been chilled in an 
ice water bath following evisceration and 
before being sampled. Salmonella typhi- 
murium and Salmonella kentucky were iso- 
lated. In addition, S. typhimurium was iso- 
lated from three of five vats where birds 
were chilled prior to evisceration, but from 
none of the three vats used for chilling 
after evisceration. 


The chickens killed on this day were 
from three poultry farms, each of which 
was visited, and cloacal swabs were ob- 
tained from 36 chickens and water samples 
from six water fountains—no Salmonella 
organisms were isolated from any of these 
specimens. 

The processing plant was reinvestigated 
three weeks after the first isolation and 19 
eviscerated chickens, 39 live chickens, the 
eviscerating table, and droppings from ten 
small holding cages were sampled. Salmo- 
nella typhimurium was found only in the 
droppings on the floor of one of the cages, 
while all other samples were negative for 
Salmonella. 

It would be difficult to determine, in 
retrospect, how many chickens actually 
were carrying S. typhimurium in this ap- 
parent epidemic. It is reasonably certain 
that more than 1 bird was infected with S. 
typhimurium and at least 1 was infected 
with S. kentucky. This statement is true 
inasmuch as three different water baths 
used for holding defeathered, uneviscerated 
birds were positive for S. typhimurium, 
and the various bird samples came out of 
several vats. 

The isolation of three different species 
of Salmonella (Salmonella tennessee, Sal- 
monella heidelberg, Salmonella anatum) 
from a total of 41 ducks indicated that 
ducks in this area were a reservoir for a 
variety of Salmonella species. If this small 
sample is representative, it also indicates 
that they are frequently infected. The 
three isolations were made in different 
plants, at different times in the testing 
period, and from ducks from different 
sources. Salmonella anatum and S. heidel- 
berg were obtained from eviscerated ducks 
which were in vats of ice water. Ne other 
isolations were made from samples of this 
ice water or from other poultry in the same 
vats. This may indicate that contamination 
is not a common problem or it may merely 
reflect sampling inefficiency. 

The conclusion that can be drawn from 
this study is that Salmonella is present in 
the poultry coming into this market area 
and that, potentially, these are a serious 
menace not only to those who handle these 
birds but also to the families that receive 
them. Further studies are needed to deter- 
mine whether or not the chopping block, 
the butcher’s hands, or subsequent con- 
tamination of uncooked meat products play 
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an epidemiological role in food-borne Sal- 
monella infections. 
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Disseminated Coccidioidomycosis 
Cured with Amphotericin B 

Treatment of disseminated coccidioi- 
domycosis has been unsatisfactory. Of the 
new antifungal antibiotics, nystatin has 
seemed beneficial in a few cases. Ampho- 
tericin A and B have shown antifungal ac- 
tivity when given orally or parenterally. 

A woman who, after a vacation in Ari- 
zona, had suffered with disseminated coc- 
cidioidomycosis for ten years, with devel- 
opment of bone and muscle lesions, had 
not been benefited by various treatments. 
When given amphotericin B (1 Gm., 4 
times daily) orally, her recovery was def- 
inite and rapid. She seemed completely re- 
covered in three months but this therapy 
was continued for 14 months. It was well 
tolerated with no untoward effects.—/. Am. 
M.A. (May 24, 1958): 463-466. 


lergic manifestations are less frequent in 
patients given penicillin per os, a study 
was made of penicillin blood levels in adult 
men, following either intramuscular injec- 
tions of penicillin G or administration per 
os of penicillin V. Approximately twice the 
amount of the latter was needed to equal a 
given amount of the former.—Antibiotics 
and Chemother. (March, 1958): 148. 


Coccidioidomycosis—Report of a 
Disseminated Case in a Dog 


W. P. BLAKE, D.V.M.; J. W. HUBBARD, D.V.M.; 
J. MICUDA, D.V.M. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Here in the southwestern states, coc- 
cidioidomycosis (valley fever), a systemic 
fungus infection due to Coccidiodes im- 
mitis, probably occurs in most species of 
mammals. In this enzootic area,' the more 
they look for the disease in animals and 
man, the more they find it. The morbidity 
may be high but mortality is low. 


Fig. 1—Ventrodorsal radiograph of the pelvis of a 
dog, showing an extensive lesion (arrow) in the pelvic 
bones due to Coccidioides immitis infection. 


The disease occurs in two forms, pri- 
mary and disseminated. In the primary 
form, the lesions are confined to the re- 
spiratory tract while, in the disseminated 
form, they also occur elsewhere, most com- 
monly in the bones. 

It is estimated that a high percentage 
of persons living in certain parts of the 
area for five years will have contracted 
primary coccidioidomycosis? and about 1 


Drs. Blake, Hubbard, and Micuda are small animal 
Practitioners in Phoenix, Ariz. 

The authors thank Dr. L. D. Kintner, School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of Missouri, for his assistance 
on the histopathology of the case report. 
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case in 500 will become disseminated. It is 
believed that a higher percentage of cases 
become disseminated in dogs, as this form 
is commonly seen in dogs 1 to 2 years of 
age. Recently, we had a disseminated case 
in a pup 4 months old. We have not seen 
a case, or a case report, of the disease in 
a cat. 

The disease is chronic and the clinical 
signs are: a persistent cough, emaciation, 
variable appetite, diarrhea, slight fever, 
plus bone lesions in the disseminated cases. 
One of the most dramatic bone lesions we 
have seen is shown in figure 1. Other visi- 
ble bone lesions of the shoulder and toes 
were also present in this dog. In the pri- 
mary form, “valley fever” can easily be 
mistaken for distemper or so-called “ken- 
nel cough.” 


standpoint, have recently been published 
on coccidioidomycosis in dogs.** To the 
cases they report, we would like to add the 
following case because the lesions and the 
history were different than usual. 


CASE REPORT 


A female Boxer, 3 years old, was brought 
to our hospital in an emaciated condition, 
with the hindquarters the most atrophied. 
Two months previously, at another clinic, 
a radiograph of the hindquarters showed 
what was believed to be a fractured hip. 
There had been no improvement in her con- 
dition and emaciation was gradually be- 
coming evident. At the time of entry to 
our hospital, a radiograph (fig. 2) was 
taken. The lesion shown in figure 2 was the 
most important. 


Fig. 2—Lateral radiograph of the dog in this case report, showing a lesion in the area of the fourth 


Our success in treatment, to date, has 
been disappointing. As in human cases, 
drugs have been of little, if any, value. 
It is believed that the disease is not 
transmitted directly from animals to man 
or from animal to animal, The fungus is 
thought to be able to complete its life cycle 
in nature, completely independent of ani- 
mals. There is a slight possibility that the 
organism may be passed from the animal’s 
body—usually with the feces—then when 
infective arthrospores have developed, they 
may become airborne and transmit the 
disease. 
Two excellent reports, from a clinical 


lumbar vertebra (arrow). 


The tentative diagnosis was coccidioido- 
mycosis and a possible fracture with poor 
healing. Since the prognosis was unfa- 
vorable, the dog was euthanatized, sections 
of the lesions were sent to the laboratory, 
and our diagnosis of coccidioidomycosis 
was confirmed. 
References 
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The movement to eradicate hog cholera, 
the most lethal livestock disease present in 
North America, seems to have lost some of 
the encouraging momentum it had in 1957. 

To eradicate this “public enemy No. 1” 
for swine requires simply that the single 
etiological factor—hog cholera virus—be 
eliminated. The long recognized sources of 
the virulent virus are: affected swine, 
bottled virulent (vaccinating) virus, and 
infected, refrigerated, raw pork, usually 
from swine slaughtered in the incubative 
stage of the disease. Recently (p. 404), it 
has been shown that the virus can also 
survive in the ova of lungworms recovered 
from hogs affected with cholera, and 
through at least one generation of that 
parasite. While this intriguing finding in- 
dicates that there are reservoirs, the virus 
still has to originate from a sick hog. 

This virus-intermediate host-host rela- 
tionship theoretically may be comparable to 
that in swine influenza but, practically, 
there are marked differences. For instance, 
the influenza virus may originate from 
hosts other than swine, possibly from man; 
swine “flu” is seasonal and fairly predicta- 
ble whereas cholera is not; and there are 
many farms and larger areas, such as in 
Canada, where swine are raised regularly 
yet when cholera has been eliminated it has 
not reappeared for many years, if ever. 
Thus, while of academic interest, the find- 
ing of virus in the swine lungworm prob- 
ably merely increases the challenge for the 
eradication of cholera. 


THE ROLE oF ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


The most significant result of the finding 
of a possible intermediate host for the 
virus of hog cholera is that it increases the 
need for establishing adequate facilities 
for quickly “extinguishing the fire,” if hog 
cholera should reappear after the common 
sources of the virus are removed. 

The all important cholera “extinguisher” 
is anti-hog cholera serum. Therefore, a 
critical survey of the reserve supply of 
serum is imperative. 

Since 1926, the last time the serum sup- 
ply was exhausted during a cholera epi- 
zootic, the federal authorities and the 
serum producers have done a commendable 
job of maintaining an adequate supply of 
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this serum, by means of an agreement 
whereby each producer, on May 1 each 
year, had an inventory of serum equal to 
40 per cent of the quantity he sold during 
the previous year. (The date on which the 
40% must be on hand was recently changed 
so a producer may meet this requirement 
at an agreed time between January 1 and 
May 1.) However, because of the marked 
decline in the vaccinal use of virulent virus 
(100,575,000 cc. in 1951; 7,857,000 in 1957- 
1958), the need for serum has also been 
greatly reduced. Although the swine popu- 
lation has changed little, serum produced 
has declined from 1,659,000,000 ce. in 1951 
to only 573,000,000 cc. in the 12 months 
ending in June, 1958. 


FEDERAL GUARANTEE NEEDED 


The reason for recent federal concern 
over failure of many owners to have their 
swine immunized is apparent when we 
realize that there is only about 36 per cent 
as much serum and at least 20 per cent 
more cholera-susceptible swine than prior 
to the introduction of modified virus vac- 
cines in 1951. If a widespread epizootic of 
cholera were to occur, and such is possible 
as long as virulent virus is used in vacci- 
nating, the result could be exhaustion of 
the serum supply and a tragic loss of swine. 

To summarize, the shrinking demand for 
anti-hog cholera serum is due to: (1) a 
greatly reduced use of virulent virus in 
vaccinating; (2) the smaller dose of serum 
required when used with modified virus 
vaccines; (3) the relative increase in the 
use of inactivated virus vaccines which re- 
quire no serum; and (4) the smaller num- 
ber of swine vaccinated because of the de- 
clining incidence of the disease, which pre- 
sumably results from the decreased use of 
virulent virus in vaccinating and from 
feeding of garbage only after it is cooked. 

If a repetition of the tragic experience of 
1926 is to be avoided, a serum reserve of 
considerably more than 40 per cent of the 
previous year’s production may be needed. 
Since no private industry can be expected 
to assume such a burden, it would seem 
that the federal government must guaran- 
tee the serum producer against losses if 
serum produced to meet the increased re- 
serve requirement becomes outdated and 
has to be discarded. 
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A Septicemic Disease of Lambs 

A gram-negative, nonmotile, nonspore-bearing, 
microaerophilic bacillus was recovered from lambs 
dying from acute septicemic disease. These lambs 
rarely were seen sick and, except for stiffness, de- 
pression, and fever, clinical signs were minimal. 
All losses were confined to a single flock; the 
deaths continued over a three-month period, with 
a final flock mortality of 20 per cent. Except for 
several animals which appeared to respond to 
streptomycin therapy, all affected animals died. 
Gross lesions consisted of multiple subcutaneous, 
subserosal, and muscular hemorrhages, and focal 
hepatic necrosis. Microscopically, bacterial thrombi 
were seen associated with the muscle hemorrhages 
and the liver necrosis and produced a focal sup- 
purative myositis and hepatitis. Arthritis developed 
in those animals that survived 24 hours or more. 

The organism could be recovered regularly 
from the livers, lungs, spleens, muscles, and joints 
of these animals but required mediums enriched 
with blood or tissue fragments and grew best in 
an atmosphere of 10 per cent CO.. The name 
Hemopbilus agni (nova species) is proposed for 
the bacterium. 

When inoculated parenterally, the organism was 
pathogenic for lambs but did not kill mice, guinea 
pigs, or rabbits.—{Peter C. Kennedy, Lillian M. 
Frazier, Gordon H. Theilen, and Ernst L. Biber- 
stein: A Septicemic Disease of Lambs Caused by 
Hemopbilus Agni (New Species). Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 19, (July, 1958): 645-654.} 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Animal Behaviour 

This periodical, formerly the British Journal of 
Animal Bebaviour, is now the official publication 
of the British Association for the Study of Animal 
Behaviour and its American counterpart, the Ani- 
mal Behaviour and Sociobiology Section of the 
Ecological Society of America. It includes papers 
on all aspects of animal behavior and related sub- 
jects and is published biennually by Balliere, Tin- 
dall and Cox, Ltd., 7 and 8 Henriettta St., W.C. 2, 
London. The annual subscription in the United 
States is $8.00; in the United Kinguom, 50s. 


Dairy Cattle Breeding in the Tropics 

Three points seem to account for the failure of 
livestock production to keep pace in the tropics 
with production in other lines of agriculture: (1) 
marketing systems are not adequate for highly 
perishable products; (2) an “almost inherent aver- 
sion to the consumption of milk”; and (3) indus- 
trial development has been slow, so that cattle are 
kept as work animals, with milk production a 


secondary consideration. 


The analysis continues with a compilation of 
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available information regarding such subjects as 
age at first calving, variation of yield with age, 
composition of milk, mortality and replacement, 
and inheritance of economic characters. A chapter 
is devoted to each subject. Methods of improve- 
ment are then discussed. 

In the Foreword, Dr. Jay L. Lush urges a study 
to try to learn if heavy production of milk is com- 
patible with adaptation to the tropics, whether 
work and dairy production are antagonistic, and 
whether separate breeds or specific crosses are re- 
quired. 

These considerations are important to the ge- 
neticist. To practicing veterinarians it should serve 
as a challenge to observe and to analyze more 
closely some of the aspects of dairying which we 
are inclined to take for granted.—{Dairy Cattle 
Breeding in the Tropics. By P. Mabadevan. 88 
pages; illustrated. Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux, Farnbam Royal, Bucks, England. 1958. 
Price about $2.10.}—R. C. KLUSSENDORF. 


Microbiology and Contagious Diseases 

This second edition, revised and supplemented, 
discusses microbiology in two parts — general and 
specific. 

The general part deals with the nomenclature of 
microorganisms, and discusses their structure, mu- 
tation, reproduction, sporulation, motion, nutrition, 
biochemical capacity, their distribution in nature, 
and symbiosis and antibiosis. Chapters are devoted 
to the problems of infection, immunity, and chemo- 
therapy of the various infections discussed. A 
special chapter deals with the diagnosis and con- 
trol of infectious diseases. 

The specific part of the text discusses character- 
istics of the most important bacteria, fungi, and 
viruses. The chapter pertaining to fungi has been 
especially well worked out in detail, and a good 
key to their determination has been added. In final 
chapters, some special infectious diseases have 
been described. 

This clearly written new edition contains a 
wealth of good and descriptive illustrations and is 
supplemented with many comprehensive tables. It 
is a fundamental contribution to veterinary med- 
icine, and may serve as a textbook for students and 
practitioners—{Microbiology and Contagious 
Diseases (Mikrobiologie and Allgemeine Seuchen- 
lebre). 2nd ed. By M. Rolle. 448 pages; 105 illus- 
trations; 31 tables. Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 1958. Price $12.30.}—F. KRAL. 


Pig Carcass Evaluation 

This summary of the various methods used in 
evaluating pig carcasses, with its excellent bibliog- 
raphy, is of particular value to swine producers 
and processors and buyers. It is of little value to 
veterinarians unless they should come under one 
or more of these categories. — [Pig Carcass Eval- 
uation. By G. Harrington. Commonwealth Agricul- 
tural Bureaux, Farnham Royal, Bucks, England, 
1958. Price 15s.} 
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THE NEWS 


More About the Sixteenth International 
Veterinary Congress in Madrid 


The preliminary program of the XVIth In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress to be held in 
Madrid, Spain, from May 21 to 27, 1959, has 
been received from the Organizing Commit- 
tee there (see the JOURNAL, June 1, 1958, p. 
500 and Sept. 1, 1958, p. 282). 

In addition to an outline of the scientific 
programs of the two plenary (general), five 
sectional, and 19 subsectional meetings, the 
preliminary program includes the following in- 
formation. 

The opening session will take place on 
Thursday morning, May 21; the final session 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 27. The head- 
quarters of the Organizing Committee where 
delegates will register will be in the Faculty 
of Medicine (School of Dentistry) at Univer- 
sity City, beginning on Wednesday, May 20. 

Participation and Fees.—Veterinarians from 
all countries of the world may register as mem- 
bers and should apply through their respective 
national committees. 

For “Ordinary” Members, (regular) the reg- 
istration fee is 600 pesetas ($15.00); for Asso- 
ciate Members (students and others), 300 
pesetas ($7.50); for subscribers (those not at- 
tending the Congress but wanting its two-vol- 
ume printed proceedings), the cost is 400 pe- 
setas ($10.00). 

The deadline for regular registration is Dec. 
31, 1958. Those who register and pay by that 
date will receive the first volume of the Pro- 
ceedings (papers) a month before the Congress 
opens; those who apply or remit after that date 
will receive the first volume when they reg- 
ister at the Congress. 

The second volume of the Proceedings will 
comprise discussions, short papers, and the res- 
olutions adopted by the Congress. This vol- 
ume will be sent to members shortly after 
printing. 

Exhibits—Appropriate committees of the 
Madrid Congress are arranging for exhibits of 
scientific and industrial materials (biological, 
pharmaceutical, and livestock products), also 
books, pictures, and other items related to vet- 
erinary medicine. 

This XVIth International Veterinary Con- 
gress will coincide with the IIIrd International 
Agricultural Fair and the National Livestock 
Show which will open in Madrid on May 23, 
1959. This will provide opportunity for Con- 
gress members to see outstanding examples of 
Spanish livestock. 


An “excursion interlude” for all Congress 
members will be provided on Sunday, May 24, 
to the “Escorial,” one of the most remarkable 
places in the world, located 31 miles north- 
west of Madrid, and to the “Valle de los 
Caidos,” and also to a bullfight. 

During the Congress, participants will also 
have an opportunity to visit historical places of 
interest in and around Madrid. 

Tours for American Participants.—There has 
been a large response to the announcement of 
tours arranged by the U.S. Committee in col- 
laboration with the Travel Service Bureau 
(see the JOURNAL, Sept. 1, 1958, p. 282) 
Judging from the number of inquiries already 
received, it appears that a large number of 
veterinarians and their wives will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity for group travel to 
Madrid and for post-Congress visits to various 
points in Europe as provided in the four-choice 
tour leaflet mailed recently 

Anyone who failed to receive this leaflet can 
obtain one from the AV MA office, 600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; or by writing to the 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc., 32 Dedham Ave., 
Needham, Mass., attention Mr. Nelson M. Jost. 


National Science Foundation Makes 642 
Grants in Support of Science 


The National Science Foundation has an- 
nounced that 642 grants totaling $12,162,513 
have been awarded during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1958, for the support of basic research 
in the sciences, for conferences in support of 
science, for the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion, and for the training of science teachers. 

This is the fourth group of awards to be 
made during the fiscal year 1958. During the 
first three quarters, awards totaled approxi- 
mately $25.2 million. In this last group of 
grants, awards were made to institutions and 
scientists in 48 states and in Bermuda, Canada, 
Hawaii, Lebanon, Puerto Rico, and Switzer- 
land. 

The research fields included are astrono- 
my, chemistry, biology, physics, the earth sci- 
ences, engineering sciences, mathematical sci- 
ences, and the social sciences 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


(441) 


California 


Alameda-Contra Costa Association.—T he 
Alameda-Contra Costa V.M.A. met at Pland’s 
Restaurant in Oakland, on Aug. 27, 1958, for a 
dinner meeting. 

The program chairman, Dr. Irving Roberts 
(MSC '14), planned the evening around the 
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small animal practitioner. The report of the 
executive meeting held August 18 was also 
presented. 

Once again, the association reminded its 
members of its decision made at their July 30 
meeting to hold regular meetings monthly, in 
the future, while retaining the last Wednesday 
of the month as usual. 

s/Grorce H. Mutter, Secretary 


Colorado 


State Association—The Colorado V.M.A. 
held its fifty-third annual convention at the 
Antlers Hotel in Colorado Springs, Sept. 5-6, 
1958. 

On Sept. 5, Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, president of 
the AVMA, addressed the convention during 
the afternoon session; at the banquet held the 
same evening, Dr. A. C. Herzberger, Colorado 
Springs, introduced the president of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Norman W. Eyl, Montrose, and the 
governor of the state, Steve McNichols. 

Officiating at the small animal section in both 
the morning and afternoon sessions were: Drs. 
Phylis Mullenax, Evergreen; Edward Swena, 
Wheat Ridge; Lee Phillips, Lakewood; and 
Richard Copeland, Denver. 

Chairmen of the four sessions in the large 
animal section were: Drs. Sterling Clark, Fowl- 
er; Robert Bartlett, Castle Rock; Harry 
Schaulis, Denver; and Herman Grueter, Den- 
ver. 

The various panel discussions alternated be- 
tween a “clinical-pathological conference” to 
“collections and credit” and “drug inventory 
and selection” to “bovine reproductive prob- 
lems.” Over 48 veterinarians participated in the 
convention program. 

Once again, the Colorado V.M.A. engaged a 
public relations firm to assist in providing in- 
formation on the meeting to the newspapers, 
TV stations, and radio stations, in an attempt 
to stimulate the interest of the general pub- 
lic in the profession. Local releases were also 
sent to the hometown papers of all the veteri- 
narians who registered. 


District of Columbia 


Dr. McCoy, Jr., Joins Meat Inspection Staff 
of the Washington, D.C., Office—Dr. R. P. 
McCoy, Jr., has been transferred to the pro- 
gram development staff, Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion of the U.S.D.A., at Washington, D.C.., 
from the New York City station where he had 
served as circuit supervisor. 

Since entering the service in September, 
1953, Dr. McCoy has also served in meat in- 
spection work in Denver, Colo.; Boise, Idaho; 
Purcellville, Va.; and Mercury, Nev. In Mer- 
cury, he worked temporarily with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


THE NEWS 


J.A.V.M.A 
OcToser 15, 1958 


Dr. McCoy’s new assignment is in the office 
of the Chief Staff Official for Labels and Stand- 
ards of Identity. 

s/C. H PALs, Associate Director, U.S.D.A., 
ARS, Meat Inspection Division. 


Kentucky 


State Association.At the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky V.M.A. held in Louisville, 
July 21-22, 1958, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Drs. T. S. Mad- 
dox, Owensboro, president; O. H. Holler. 
Madisonville, first vice-president; Sherman 
Glass, Maysville, second vice-president; and 
L. S. Shirrell, Frankfort, secretary-treasurer. 

The winter meeting of the association is 
scheduled to be held at the Irvin S. Cobb Ho- 
tel in Paducah, Ky., December 8 and 9. 

s/L. S. Surerett, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Minnesota 


Dr. Kernkamp Addresses the Society of Sig- 
ma Xi—Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp (OSU ‘14) 
addressed the annual initiation and dinner meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Chapter of the Society 
of Sigma Xi, in his capacity as retiring presi- 
dent, on the subject of veterinary education. 

Stressing that a veterinary curriculum does 
not differ greatly from a medical curriculum, 
Dr. Kernkamp elaborated on the broad area of 
study that a veterinary student must cover. 

Dr. Kernkamp also gave special emphasis to 
veterinary education at the University of Min- 
nesota, tracing the various attempts to estab- 
lish a veterinary college at the University. 

s/AtvIn F. Weser, Correspondent. 


New York 


State Society—The New York State Veteri- 
nary Medical Society held its sixty-seventh an- 
nual meeting at the Concord Hotel, Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y., on Sept. 3-6, 1958. Dr. Leo A 
Wuori, Briarcliff Manor, was general chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Dr. James D. Sweet, president of the society, 
presented a message from Governor Harriman 
at the general session, September 4, and in 
addition to other talks presented, Dr. T. H. 
Elsasser, director of cancer research and asso- 
ciate surgeon at Christ’s Hospital, Jersey City, 
N.J., discussed “A New Aspect of Cancer Re- 
search.” 

The third day of the meeting was divided 
into small and large animal sessions. Drs. R. 
W. Kirk and John Bentinck-Smith, both of 
Ithaca, moderated a panel discussion on “Tho- 
racic Symptoms” during the morning session 
and Dr. J. S. Proper, Honeoye Falls, conducted 
a panel discussion on “Current Problems in 
Large Animal Practice” in the afternon session. 
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Among the many subjects presented, Dr 
C. L. Blakely, Boston, Mass., delivered an ad 
dress on surgery and Dr. Ralph Alley, Albany, 
spoke on the “ABC’s of Open Heart Surgery.” 

Thirty-two local exhibitors and six local as- 
sociations were represented at the meeting. 


Quebec 


French Government Bestows M.S. Degree on 
Canadian.—Dr. Rene Veilleux, D.V. (Paris), 
M.Sc. (Paris), who graduated from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at St. Hyacinthe in 
1955, has recently returned from three years of 
postdoctoral study abroad. 

His extensive studies were made possible 
through a scholarship from the Agricultural 
Research Council of the Province of Quebec, 
grants from the French government, and from 
two pharmaceutical companies. 

Dr. Veilleux also visited the veterinary 
schools at Lyon, Lisbonne, Hanover, Munich, 
Lourdes, Cambridge, Copenhagen, and Stock- 
holm. 

s/Jacgues Sarnt-Georces, Secretary 


A.V.M.A. THE NEwSs 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of June, July 29, and 
Aug. 4, 6, 8, & 27, 1958. 


TRANSFERS 

Grant Albright, from Salem, Ore., to Madison, Wis. 

Bert R. Allen, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Frankfort, Ky. 

D. Warner Anderson, from Waterloo, lowa, to Chicago, 
lil. 

William R. Beasley, from Lumberton, N. Car., to Bates- 
burg, S. Car. 

C. Creede Bickley, from Reno, Nev., to Pierre, §. Dak. 

Alexander Bruyns, from Sioux Falls, §. Dak., to Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

William B. Buck, from Columbia, S. Car., to Fort 
Worth, Texas 

James R. Collier, from Huron, S$. Dak., to Muncie, Ind. 

Augusto L. Cruz, from Waterloo, Iowa, to Omaha, Neb 

Robert L. Dicman, from Muncie, Ind., to Austin, Minn. 

Paul G. Eischen, from Crawfordsville, Ind., to Madison. 
S. Dak 

Winton G. Evans, from Sc. Paul, Minn., to Springfield, 
lll. 

Loyal H. Fisk, from Caldwell, Idaho, to El Centro, 
Calif. 

Norman L. Garlick, from Sacramento, Calif., to Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Harold L. Geick, from St. Joseph, Mo., to Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Walter T. Gier, from Los Argeles, Calif., wc Albuquer- 
que, N.M 

Lawrence F. Good, from Jefferson City, Mo., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oren L. Kelsey, from Topeka, Kan., to Raleigh, N. Car. 

Robert F. Kieldsen, from Fort Worth, Texas, to Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Charles Hackenberg, Jr. from Newark, N.J., to New 
York, N.Y. 

Charles Haggar, from Worthington, Minn., to Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Fleetwood Hines, from Raleigh, N. Car., to Montgomery, 
Ala. 

William S. Houk, from Denver, Colo., to St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Robert P. McCoy, Jr., from New York, N.Y., to Wash 


ington. D.C. 
Norvan L. Meyer, from Springfield, Ill., to Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Eugene E. Moon, from Springfield, Ill., to Jackson, Miss. 
Alfred F. Nolan, from Dallas, Texas, to El Dorado, Ark 
Eric H. Nordstrom, from Albuquerque, N.M., to Lin- 


coln, Neb. 

Keith E. Peterson, from Green Bay, Wis., to Denver, 
Colo. 

Robert L. Pyles, from Pierre, S. Dak., to Albuquerque, 
N.M 


Leslie J. Rafoth, from Chicago, Ill., to Washington, D 


Herman J. Schick, from Austin, Minn., to Los Angeles 
Calif. 

Earl W. Stapp, from Birmingham, Ala., to Bartow, Fila 

Hyman M. Steinmetz, from Baltimore, Md.. to Water- 
loo, lowa. 

Lloyd F. VanGorder, from Jefferson, Mo., to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Elwood E. Wedman, from St. Paul, Minn., t© Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Gilbert H. Wise, from Columbus, Ohio, to Sacramento, 
Calif. 


RETIREMENTS 


George A. Ahrens, Eau Claire, Wis 
Albert R. Kincaid, Fayetteville, Ark 
Soren C. Sorenson, El Centro, Calif. 
Lee W. Stevens, Austin, Minn 


DEATHS 
Rudolfs Mance. Seattle, Wash 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Interested persons can obtain information about 

applications, fees, deadlines for filing applications, 

and exact time and place of examinations of the 

respective boards by writing to the persons whose 
names and addresses are given below. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—November, 1958 (usually end of 
the second week; Vancouver. G. L. Stovell, British 
Columbia Veterinary Association, 3187 West 43rd Ave., 
Vancouver 13, secretary 


NEW YORK—Neaxt written examination will be held Dec 
2-5, 1958, at New York, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo; 
the practical examination will be given on Nov. 14, 
1958, at Ithaca. James O. Hoyle, 23 South Pearl Sr.. 
Albany 7, secretary, State Board of Veterinary Medica! 
Examiners. 


TEXAS—Next licensing examinations will be held Jan 
14-16, 1959; Austin. The completed application must be 
received in the board office mot later than 30 days be- 
fore the examination date. Mr. T. D. Weaver, 207 
Capital National Bank Building, Austin 16, executive 
secretary, State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 
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THE NEWS 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Edwin B. Ackerman (AVC '91), 89, Hun- 
tington, L.I., N.Y., died sometime in the first 
part of 1958. 

Dr. Ackerman was placed on the Honor Roll 
of the Association in 1942. He had been retired 
from practice at the time of his death. 


Victor Ballou (UP °16), 72, Lancaster, Pa., 
died Aug. 3, 1958, after an illness of 11 months 
Dr. Ballou served as veterinarian in charge 
of ice cream inspection for the Lancaster City 


Health Department for 21 years, and also 
worked as meat inspector. 
He is survived by his widow, Grace H. 


Davison Ballou, two sons, and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Lawrence G. Clark (KCV ‘07), 75, Los An- 
geles, Calif., died Aug. 10, 1958, at his home. 

Dr. Clark practiced veterinary medicine for 
40 years in Los Angeles. He was on the State 
Board of Veterinarian Examiners under three 
Governors, on the board of the Republic Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, and city 
veterinarian for five years. 

Survivors include his widow, Emma, 
daughter, two brothers, and one sister. 


Egbert S. Conklin (MSC °40), 43, Emery, 
S. Dak., died Aug. 17, 1958, as a westbound 
North Coast Limited train of the Northern 
Pacific Railway hit the automobile which he 
was driving, killing him instantly 

The train, composed of 15 and three 
engines, had no chance to slow down before 
the impact. The train dragged the car for 
nearly a half a mile before it stopped 


*Julius W. Herbott (UP '12), 68, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. died suddenly June 9, 1958. 

Dr. Herbert operated a small animal hospital 
for 35 years and worked for the city of Phila- 
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delphia for seven years. He is survived by his 
widow, Helen Moyer Herbott. 


James C. King (STJ '23), 73, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., died July 27, 1958, after an illness of two 
years. 

Dr. King practiced veterinary medicine for 
four years in Providence, Ky., before moving 
to Hopkinsville. He was awarded a life mem- 
bership in the Kentucky Veterinary Medical 
Association upon completion of his 25 years’ 
membership in the association. Dr. King was a 
member of the Baptist Church and the Masonic 
Lodge. 

He is survived by his widow, Katherine S. 
King, one son, three sisters, and two brothers. 


Andrew J. Malmas (ONT ‘'16), Edmonton, 
Alta., Can., died in a hospital in Edmonton on 
May 26, 1958, after a two months’ illness. 

Dr. Malmas practiced in Didsbury and Cam- 
rose before moving to Edmonton in 1936. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, two 
brothers, and one sister. 

James R. Renfrew (GR ‘11), Pasadena, 


Texas, died July 13, 1958, after an illness of 
many years. 


Dr. Renfrew is survived by his wife and 
sister. 
ee 
Other Deaths Reported.—The following 


deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

Harmon C. Deane (COR ‘12), Ithaca, N.Y. 

Roy C. (COR ‘'14), 69, Pulaski, 
N.Y. 

Eugene M. Joslin (ONT '08), Perry, Mich., 
died on Nov. 11, 1957. 

Harold B. McMurray (COR '24), 64, Owego, 
N.Y. 

W. A. Nannery, West Roxbury, Mass., died 
sometime prior to July in 1958. 

Robert L. Rogers, Jr. (TEX '25), 
Worth, Texas, died May 5, 1958. 
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A SUPERIOR 
YLTRA-SHORT-ACTING. 
INTRAVENOUS 
ANESTHETIC * 


The use of SURITAL in animals has shown 
that induction is smooth and rapid and is free of ex- 
citement or irritability or undesirable side reactions. 


A SURITAL SODIUM (THIAMYLAL SODIUM, PARKE-DAVIS) IS SUPPLIED: 


d 0.2 Gm., 0.3 Gm., 0.5 Gm., 1.0 Gm., 5.0 Gm., and 10.0 Gm. ompoules (Nos. 261, 262, 263. 
“4 264, 265, 266); 0.5 Gm. and 1.0 Gm. ampoules with ampoules of Water for Injection, U.S.P.; 
1.0 Gm., Steri-Vials (No. 64) (rubber-diaphragm-capped vials); 1.0 Gm. Steri-Viols with 
ampoules of Woter for Injection. U.S.P. 

PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 
President—Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, 115 Woodland Lane, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Secretary—Mrs. A. W. Eivers, 1745 S. 13th St., Salem, Ore. 


Convention Highlights—Our many members 
and friends, as well as the weather, made the 
Philadelphia convention a success that will 
linger long in our memories. 

At the Opening Session of the AVMA 
Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting, the Women’s 
Auxiliary was ably represented by our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lewis H. Moe, who extended greet- 
ings and spoke on the aims and accomplish- 
ments of our organization. 

On Tuesday morning, August 19, a breakfast 
for the delegates, officers, and past presidents 
ef the Auxiliary to the AVMA preceded the 
meeting of the “ouse of Representatives. The 
meeting was ce‘!ed to order at 9 a.m. by Mrs. 
E. A. Woelffer, then president-elect and chair- 
man of the House of Representatives. Dr. 
Armistead, president of the AVMA, addressed 
the group on the value of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the veterinary profession. Nearly all of 
the affiliated state, regional, and provincial 
auxiliaries were represented. 

The revision of the constitution and bylaws: 
which has been under consideration for the past 
three years, was adopted. Action was taken to 
grant life membership to those who have be- 


longed to the Auxiliary for 40 years. Also 
adopted was the 1958-1959 proposed budget of 
$10,000. Mrs. Frederick Schneider, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a charter member of the Auxiliary, pre- 
sented a medal which was used in the early 
years of our organization, and which is to be 
placed with our historical records. 

The Auxiliary Workers’ Conference on 
Wednesday morning was well attended. Specific 
topics such as the MA Auxiliary News, com- 
plimentary membership, loan fund, and the 
1959 honor roll were discussed. Also under dis- 
cussion were the subjects of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and aids to auxiliary and public rela- 
tions media. That there is much interest in our 
projects was indicated by the many questions 
asked by those in attendance. 

The annual luncheon for women attending 
the convention was held Wednesday at 12:30 
p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton 
Hotel. Mrs. Raymond C. Snyder, co-chairman 
and president of the Auxiliary to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Veterinary Medical Association, 
gave the address of welcome. We were honored 
with the presence of guests from South Ameri- 
ca, the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Australia. The Bonwit Teller Store 
of Philadelphia presented a fashion show for 
our enjoyment. 

Wednesday evening at Convention Hall, the 
new officers of the AVMA and the officers of 
the Women’s Auxiliary were installed. The 


The Women's tea held in the Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, on Monday, 


August 18, during the AYMA Convention. 
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Distemper 


Vaccine 


TISSUE ORIGIN ... 
FOR IMMUNIZATION OF CATS 
AGAINST FELINE DISTEMPER 


Another quality product from Bandy. . . Bandy 
Feline Distemper Vaccine, prepared from virus- 
bearing tissues of artificially infected young cats. 
The tissues are harvested, homogenized, and the 
virus extracted. It is then inactivated prior to 
rigid testing for sterility, safety, and potency. 
Healthy animals of any age can be successfully 
vaccinated with this product. 


SALES TO GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


following officers have been elected to serve 
for the coming year: 


President—Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 

President-Elect—Mrs. Frank R. Booth, Elkhart, 
Ind 

Recorder—Mrs. E. E. Leasure, Manhattan, Kan 

First Vice-President—Mrs. James I. Cornwell, 
Asheville, N. Car 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. T. S. Maddox, 
Owensboro, Ky 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. S. F. Scheidy, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa 

Secretary—Mrs. Austin W. Eivers, Salem, Ore. 

Membership Secretary—Mrs. C. M. Rodgers, 
Blandinsville, Ill 

Treasurer—Mrs. John D. Stevens, Sequim, Wash. 


Highlights of the convention were not con- 
fined to the business sessions alone. Among 
other social functions planned for the women 
was the tea and reception held on Monday 
afternoon, August 18, in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Sheraton Hotel. That same afternoon, 
women golf enthusiasts participated in the 
tournament held at the Aronimink Golf Club. 
On Tuesday, the women enjoyed a tour of 
Philadelphia where they visited Independence 
Hall and other historical points of interest. 
Wednesday evening, Auxiliary members joined 
their husbands for the installation of officers, 
an excellent floor show, and the president’s re- 
ception and dance. 

s/(Mrs. S.F.) Henrierta K. ScHerpy, 
Third Vice-President 


JOURNAL OF PARASITOLOGY 


Official organ of American Society 
of Parasitologists 


A medium for the publication of papers 
on Animal Parasites (Protozoa, Helminthes, 
Arthropoda). 


It also publishes the program and abstracts 
for the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Parasitologists in a Supplement. 


Regular numbers appear in February, April, 
June, August, October and December. 


Subscription price, $7.50 per year (Foreign, 
$7.90). 

GEORGE R. LA RUE 
CHAIRMAN, EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


JOURNAL OF PARASITOLOGY 


U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Zoological Division 
Beltsville, Maryland 


COMING MEETINGS 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 16-17, 1958. F. E. 
Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary-treasurer. 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, Oct. 19-21, 1958. Paul 
B. Blunt, 710 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, secretary. 


Illinois, University of. Annual Illinois veterinary confer- 
ence and extension short course for veterinarians. Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana, Oct. 23-24, 1958. 
L. E. Boley, 311 W. William Champaign, 
chairman. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Ciaridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 26-30, 1958. A. 
A. Husman, P.O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27-31, 1958. 
B. F. Mattison, M.D., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y., executive secretary. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Martin, Sioux City, lowa, Oct. 30-31, 1958. D. W. 
Rubel, 3209 38th St., Sioux City, secretary. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Sixty-second 
annual mecting. Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach, Fia., 
Nov. 4-7, 1958. R. A. Hendershou, secretary-treasurer. 


Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting, Pére Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill., Nov. 5-6, 
1958. W. P. Hendren, Carthage, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


Midwest Small Animal Association and the A.A.H.A. 
Regional meeting. Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, 
Nov. 12-13, 1958. J. Porter Coble, 2828 S. MacArthur 
Bivd., Springfield, Ill., secretary. 


American Society of Animal Production. Fiftieth anniver- 
sary meeting. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 28-29, 
1958. Dr. H. H. Stonaker, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, secretary-treasurer. 


Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Dec. 3-5, 1958. 
W. T. Spencer, 1250 North 37th, Lincoln, Neb., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Arizona Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Yuma Country Club, Yuma, Dec. 7-9, 1958. Robert E. 
McComb, Jr., Phoenix, program chairman; Thomas E. 
Lightle, Route 1, Box 817, Yuma, in charge of reserva- 
tions. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 
Irvin S. Cobb Hotel, Paducah, Ky., Dec. 8-9, 1958. 
L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main Sc., Frankfort, Ky., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Beverly Hilton Horel, Beverly Hills, Jan. 
10, 1959. R. J. Schroeder, 1919 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., program chairman. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Jan. 11-13, 1959. H. W. Hayes, 
$009 Clinton Pike, Knoxville, secretary-treasurer. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
convention. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Jan. 22-24, 1958. 
Douglas R. McKelvie, correspondent. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Jan. 25-27, 1959. M. N. Riemen- 
schneider, 122 State Capitol Bidg., Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 26-28, 1959. 
B.S. Pomeroy, University of Minnesota, College of Ver- 
erinary Medicine, St. Paul 1, Minn. secretary-treasurer. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. Neil House Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 4-6, 1959. 
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...an advanced vitamin-mineral dietary supplement— 
with taste appeal to small animals 


This new dietary supplement contains nineteen im- 
portant ingredients in a meat-flavored tablet. Small 
animals like it! 


Pet - Tabs have many therapeutic uses: 
® Balances the daily ration. 

®@ Speeds recovery from illness. 

® Shortens convalescence after surgery. 

® Eliminates complicated additions to rations. 

® Maintains health and vigor in older animals. 

® Aids growth in young animals. 

Dosage: One Pet - Tab daily. 

Supplied: In bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 
Send for literature and trial supply. 


THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 


Bristol, Tennessee 
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, THE NEW <> VETERINARY PRODUCTS CATALOG 


complete information 
and prices on 


Y AND 
XYGEN THERAP 
USCITA ATION APPARATUS 


This new catalog lists and illustrates Ohio-Heidbrink prod- 
vets especially suited for small animol practice. For your 
free copy, please write Veterinary Products Dept. VM-10 


if you wish, you may also request a complimentary copy +o . 
of Inhalati Anesthesia Procedure Notes for Veterinary 


Medicine. 
: OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Ohio Veterinary Products Sold Only to Graduate (A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc.) 


Veterinarians Through Authorized Dealers Madison 10, Wisconsin 


| Liability Insurance for AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- In this suit-conscious age, 


oped especially for Association such protection is not only wise 


members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 

The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 

Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Harry C. Sharp, 1411 W. Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


International Veterinary Congress. Sixteenth session. Ma- 

id, Spain, May 21-27, 1959. Prof. Pedro Carda A., 
general secretary, Calle Villanueva 11, Madrid. 

U.S. COMMITTEE: Dr. W. A. Hagan, chairman, 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Third World Congress on Fertility and Sterility Amster- 


dom, Holland, June 7-13, 1959. Dr. L. I. Swaab, Sint 
aac 4, A dam, Holland, honorary secre- 


tary. 
Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firsts Thursday of each month. Dr. G. W. Jones, Main 
Sc., Prattville, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th Sc., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


North East Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFURNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 
executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. James L. Frederickson, 
17 Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, 4 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
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Roy Conner Elected President of A.V.E.A. 


Roy Conner, veterinary marketing manager for 
Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N.J., was elect- 
ed president of the American Veterinary Exhibitors 
Association at its annual meeting in Philadephia 
last month, held in conjunction with A.V.E.A. con- 
vention. 

Mr. Connor has been secretary-treasurer of the 
A.V.E.A. and succeeds D. M. Nicholson. 

The A.V.E.A. represents all companies who ex- 
hibit regularly at veterinary medical associations 
conventions. The objectives of the organizations 
are to improve the quality and types of exhibits 
which commercial companies display at these con- 
ventions, to improve relationships with their spon- 
sors, and also to improve the facilities for exhibits. 


Correction 


Dr. Glen F. Overturf’s name was misspelled in 
the August 1, 1958, issue (p. 34, Washington State 
graduate applicants). This name was erroneously 
listed as “Glen F. Overture, D.V.M.” 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Research Council of the AVMA an- 
nounces the availability of a number of 
fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1959-1960. 
The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students 
who expect to graduate at the end of the 
current school year and who wish to fol- 
low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 
The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1959. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 
The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council will meet in March to con- 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual. the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work. and 
ether factors. In general, the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 
Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Secretary, 
AYMA Research Council, American Veterinary 
Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago §5, Ill. 
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Save blood .. . Save time. . . Save the animal 


CONTROL 


Contre) B | 4 


Deg 5)\ 
after 


Vero, KLOT 


A clinical demonstration. Conditions: Standard lip injury with Typical blotting paper rec- 


standard instrument. Wound blotted at 15 second intervals. Klot ord (15 sec. intervals). 
Bleeding time without KLOT 

administered Icc/10 Ib. Identical procedure repeated using etn: 

opposite lip. 


Here’s visible evidence that when hemorrhage 
is present, suspect, or anticipated, you can pre- 
serve vitality, prevent serious blood loss, save 
valuable time, with KLOT. It acts directly 
on the traumatized or pathologic tissue. Its 
antiheparin action affords excellent hemostatic 
effect in shock conditions. Safe for all animals st count asian. 
—orally or parenterally. 


CTD* of KLOT—1 min, 45 
seconds—o 59% reduction. 


witht KLOT 


*Calculated Therapeutic Dose: Small animals Icc/10 Ib.. 
large animals 5cc/100 lb. Supplied in 60cc vials. 


Dog*5i 
10 min afler 
1 KLOT 


Record B 


VETERINARY DIVISION THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS CO. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


CHATTANOOGA 
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Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643-N. Main 
Sc., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. M. Granfield, 2600 W. El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert L. Chandler, 
P.O. Box 8, Ukiah, Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. V. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. Dr. Rolf Reese, 23815 Ventura 
Bivd., Calabasas, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
oad Thursday of each month. D. E. Britten, 544 N. Ben 
Maddox, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 


Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. im the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. William F. Casler, 2540 30th Ave., 
N., Se. Petersburg, secretary-treasurer. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the firs 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant, P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Bivd., Jacksonwille, Pla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
mooth in the county office building at 810 Datura Sc., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 


It Pays To Use 
SANI-CAGES 


* Better Appearance 

* Easier to keep clean 

© Lift-off doors with posi- 
tive dual latching de- 
vice 

* Smooth interior — no 
bacteria pockets 

Veterinarians all over the country praise 


the appearance, utility and efficiency of 
Sani-Cages. Easy to instal] in banks or 


e 


6815 STONY ISLAND AVE., 


tiers—no maintenance cost. Sized for animal comfort. Installation 
shown is Bellevue Small Animal Clinic, Little Rock, Ark. 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 


8 Sizes in Stainless Steel; 


4 Sizes in Galvanneaied. 


Send for literature 


CHICAGO 49,11. 
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EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 


each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the third Thursday 
of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta. Donald C. Ford, Forest Park, secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday of each month. Charles H. Armstrong, 
1021 Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


Eastern Lllinois Veterinary Medical Association, the firs 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. Alfred G. Schiller, 
Veterinary Clinic, University of Illinois, Urbana, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Tenth District pear Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


lOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 


Central lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, lowa. John Herrick, 
Ames, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 

East Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, lowa City, secretary. 


Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 


Use with Confidence 


THE GREATLY EXPANDED 
; GRAIN BELT LINE... 


GRAIN BELT 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


PRODUCED FOR THE EXCLUSIVE 
USE OF THE GRADUATE LICENSED 
VETERINARIAN. 


43 Years of Quality Products and Dependable Service 


AFFILIATED 


QUALITY BIOLOGICS 
VACCINES 
ANTI-SERUMS 


GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 


4902 SOUTH 33RD STREET 
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third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, lowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, 
secretary. 


North Central lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 


Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 


Northwest lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretary. 


Soucheastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mc. Pleasant, lowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


Southwestern lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 


Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, lowa. Richard Baum, Osage, secretary. 


KENTUCK Y—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firss Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky.. secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firss Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison Sc., Baltimore, 
Md. Norman Herbert, 3506 Joann Drive, Baltimore 7, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Frank A. Carter, P.O. Box 78, Carson City, Mich., sec- 
retary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 Armstrong Rd., 
Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Rr. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroice 
Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Bivd. and 
Spring Ave., Sct. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. 
Epstein, 4877 Natural Bridge Ave., Sc. Louis 15, Mo., 
secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Frank A. O'Donnell, Parksville, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
(Continued on adv. p. 42) 


... revolutionary 
new manufacturing 


technics mean 


LOWER PRICES 
for the time-tested 
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Foctory assembled portables 
Before you install new cages WRITE TODAY for 
complete information on these modern cages by 
Kirschner . . time-tested—molded, seamless con- 
struction, minimum maintenance. Equipped with 
the door built to last a lifetime. 
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FOL MASTITIS... prope 


herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 
of causative organisms... staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 
Pseudomonas ..."” © Little or no development of bacterial resistance’ — 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.** Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).* 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).”"5 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinical mastitis in both herds has dezreased to almost the vanishing point .. .”" 
These results have been confirmed,® and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY FURACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119 :203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 8. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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What Is Your Diagnosis? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radiographs 
depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Fig. |—Radiograph of the head of the Pointer, lateral view. 


History—A male Pointer, 6 years old, had periodic hemorrhages from the 
right nasal cavity. There was a small, nonsensitive, soft swelling on the face, just 
anterior to the facial stop and on the right side of the median plane. When pal- 
pated, there was little resistance to finger pressure and the skin could be indented 
into a cavity, indicating a defect in the bone. Three right cervical lymph nodes 
were firm and enlarged (1.5 cm. diam.). A lateral radiograph of the head was 
taken. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—A carcinoma of the right maxillary area with osteolysis and 
metastasis. 

Comment.—This radiograph is shown because it is unusual for a tumor of 
the nasal cavity to be osteolytic without extensive proliferation. 


Fig. 2—Lateral radiograph of the head of the Pointer showing an osteolytic cavity in the maxillary 
area (a). 


This case was presented by the Clinical Staff, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of 
interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 
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first tranquilizer developed and 
approved specifically for relief of 


Stress in animals gives you a stake 


a $5,500,000,000 industry 


Estimates place the annual loss to the live- 
stock industry from stress conditions alone at 
$250,000,000. As the exclusive source for 
Diquel, you play a major role in providing 
stockmen with the first important advance 
toward reduction of those losses. 


Never before has the livestock industry ex- 
pressed such active interest in a new approach 
to a common problem. To the stockman, Di- 
quel offers greater profit through reduction of 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 


DIQUEL 


animal tranquilizer 


NEW MARKET 
for your 
| services 


weight loss and improved appetite during 
periods of stress (weaning, adjustment to new 
environment, handling); fewer injuries in 
transit; easier handling and greater resistance 
to shipping fever and stress diseases. 


Widespread Diquel publicity and advertis- 
ing in livestock and general farm publications 
is creating a diversified and growing demand 
for your services and products. Moreover, 
Diquel was developed, packaged and priced 
to help you meet that demand in a manner 
financially beneficial to you and your clients. 
As a dispensing item or for professional use, 
it offers the convenience, dependability and 
economy you must have to serve your clients 


best. 
Order Diquel from your Jen-Sal Branch 


or representative. Free professional and client 
literature available on request. 
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For the management of agitated animals... 


SPARINE Offers the outstanding advantage of calming 
nervous, excitable, or unruly animals—/arge or small. 
Safely and dependably, it relaxes the animal without 
producing stupefaction. 


In diagnosis and treatment, dentistry, handling, 
otoscopic and x-ray procedures, SPARINE reduces strug- 
gle and the risk of injury to both the animal and 
veterinarian. As adjunctive therapy, it reduces self- 
mutilation associated with eczema, pruritus, otitis, and 
especially in major surgery, pre- and postoperatively. 


AVAILABLE: 


Tastets: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10 and 30 cc. 


= ® 
ins HYDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 
Bey SUPPLIED ONLY TO Wijeth 

ge THE PROFESSIONS 


Professional literature is available on request _— Philadelphia 1, Ps 
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Tuesday of cach month. Paul S. Silva, 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


1170 Airport 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 
Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April, excepr December, at the Irvington 
House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
Burritt Lupton, 569 Franklin Ave., Wyckoff, secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 
Veterinary Hospital, Collingswood. R. M. Sauer, 
secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, third Wednesday of each month, Fez Club, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
Bivd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the firss Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 


gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. W. R. 
Dobbs, Box 869, Albemarle, secretary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. T. L. James, Box 243, Newton, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Friday of each month at Orange Bow! Restaurant, 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. 
in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Vilu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller's Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road, G. C. Lewis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer, 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 


Big Red Meal, Pellets, 
Kibbled Biscuit. 
Cans: Big Red Beef, Horse- 
meat, Chicken, Ration. 
Write: Big Red, Box 343, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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FAST ST. LOWS, 


Veterinarians’ 


R. L. Brown Joins Schering Staff 


Dr. Robert Lee Brown (Tex ‘44) has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Veterinary Medical 
Department of Schering Corporation, according to 
a recent announcement made by Robert E. Water- 
man, vice-president of the company. 

Formerly in private practice in Amarillo, Texas, 
Dr. Brown will assist Dr. J. C. Siegrist (COR °50), 


R. L. Brown 


director of veterinary medicine, and his staff in 
carrying out clinical research studies on the com- 
pany’s line of pharmaceuticals. Due to his exten- 
sive experience in the cattle industry, Dr. Brown 
will concentrate on studies of Trilafon, Schering’s 
tranquilizer in cattle. 


DAILY LOG 


SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


A complete line of Record Supphes and Pro 
fesmona! Stationery demgned specifically for 
the medical profession 

@ Financial Record Book 
Appointment Book 

© Prt Stati 

Patients’ Records 

File Guides 

© Payment Records 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 University Ave.. Champaign, Ill. 


firss Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
at the Mayflower Horel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scorn, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth. 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 §.W. 29th Sx., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla, secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lioyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 
Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Smyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Scs., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car.. secretary. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Christi, Texas, secretary. 
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Untreated 
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Armidexan treated 
2 cc. at 3rd day 


the most completely absorbed form of [RON available 


Armidexan—injectable iron-dextran com- 
plex— provides the most completely safe, 
completely absorbed form of iron avail- 
able. Armidexan-treated pigs are heavier, 


Armidexan-treated pigs 
Untreated controls 


Armidexan saves pigs. A single 2 cc. in- 
jection of Armidexan on the 3rd day of 
life reduces baby pig death losses, increases 
resistance to scours and pneumonia, and 
prevents anemia. Mortality in Armidexan- 


5 weeks 
5 weeks average 12.75 lbs. 


show better bloom and have more vigor 
than untreated pigs. Compare these weight 
results as demonstrated in controlled uni- 
versity test-lot studies. 


average 20.12 lbs. 


treated pigs is reduced by as much as 
20% . There is no more effective way, no 
easier way to prevent pig anemia, pro- 
mote better growth with maximum guar- 
antee of no runts in the litter. 


ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
A DIVISION OF ARMOUR & COMPANY «+ KANKAKEE « ILLINOIS 


Armidexan is manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories, Limited. 


U.S. Patent No. 2,820,740 


*) 
y Disease Resistance and Greater Growth with 
new injectable iror ARMOUR - 
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VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hore! 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blackburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main Sc., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky.. Ohio. W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, ~ oe W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.). D. F. Ludvigson, Ridgeland, Wis., 


secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third bang ag in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washing St., App is., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 


Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rr. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


THE VETERINARY BULLETIN 
(First issued 1931) 

Each monthly issue contains about 350 
abstracts from the veterinary literature 
of all parts of the world. 

Keeps you in touch with 
advancing knowledge. 


Prepared by: Commonwealth Bureau of 
Animal Health, Weybridge 


Annual Subscription—$9.80 
ORDER through any bookseller or direct to: 
COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX, 
Central Sales Branch, 
Farnham Royal, Bucks, England 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT Ss 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the “first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include box 
mumber address (8 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for toral 
word count.) 


Remittance | must accompany ad ad. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 


Names of classified advertisers using key lewers can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and ic will be sent to the iser. 


_ Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—veterinarian ‘for well-established hospital! 
and large animal practice. Work to consist mostly 
large animals. Good working conditions; permanent. 
Address Dr. F. H. Saunders, 336 E. ayette St., 
Stockton 3, Calif. 


Veterinarian wanted—to assist in mixed practice 
in central Oklahoma. Give complete details Fociud. 
ing salary expected. Address “Box R 6,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Opening for two veterinarians: salary $5,880 to 
$7,104; Social Security and City Pension 
apply Baltimore City Health Dept., Bureau of Meat 
Inspection, Baltimore 2 


Veterinarian wanted: Michigan- licensed; "capable 
small animal man for assistantship. In letter, state 
age, experience, availability, military status, and other 
qualifications. Good salary and bonus if deserving 
Address “Box R 27,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Assistant wanted for busy small animal hospital in 
East. Excellent opportunity for responsible individual. 
Write complete history and experience, including ex- 
pected salary. Address “Box R 31," c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted | to assist in ~_ practice in 
Southwest. Give experience and othe dy id in- 
formation in application. Address “Box R 32, 

Jou RNAL of the AVMA_ 


Veterinarion assistant in "established and 
small animal practice; modern hospital; middle 
Atlantic state near two cities. Opportunity for part- 
nership or purchase. Address “Box R 34,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA 


‘Buperienced veterinarian to manage smal] animal 
hospital on partnership basis; large southern Ohio 
city. Small apartment available. Give all history and 
experience in first letter. Address “Box R 37,” c/o 
Jour RNAL of the AVMA. 


(Clas sifted ads co ntinued on adv. p. 51) 
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AVAILABLE 


@ 1958 edition @ Over 400 fact-filled pages 
® Names and addresses of 
over 20,000 veterinarians @ The most complete refer- 
ence source on the profes- 
@ Durably bound in cordwain ae 
@ Special Member price—$3.00 
Nonmembers—$15.00 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! FILL IN...CLIP...AND MAIL TODAY! 


eee eeoe eee 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Mlinois 


Please send me copies of the new 1958 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $3.00 per 
copy; $15.00 to non-members. 


Payment Enclosed Please Bill Me 
(Print Clearly) 
Name 
Address. 
City Zone State 


NOW 
47 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUR drastically cuts mortality.*.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.* 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.”* 


ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, smail, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuth sub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES. |. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet, in press. 2. Henry, 
T. and Biockburn, E. Vet. in press 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


ENTEFUR 
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new 


“far superior” 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin* (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FuREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, S. V.; Bellof, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 


For vaginal infections caused by organism: sensi- 
tive to FURACIN, that may prevent conception, or 


couse abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 
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the 


Veterinarian... 


KEY MAN 


in the control of Hog Cholera 


and Erysipelas 


Two Proven Swine Biologicals 
Veterinarians Depend On 


R, HOG CHOLERA 
VACCINE 

Modified live virus, 
vacuum dried. Avail- 
able in 50, 20, 10 and 3 
dose vial with diluent 


R E Ss = A RC H LABORATORIES, INC. 


Hog Cholera 
Vaccine 


e Produces a lasting 
immunity —safely — 
with no unfavorable 
reaction. 


e Vacuum dried for 
safety. 


e Easily reconstituted— 
standard 2 cc. dose 
can be used with 
serum for quick, 
positive immunity. 


e RL products are sold 
only to graduate 
veterinarians. 


Erysin Ry 


e Field tested for 


safety, efficiency and 
reliability in the 
prevention of swine 
erysipelas. 


e Requires only a 


single subcutaneous 
injection—no serum 
necessary. 


e Cannot spread 


erysipelas—will not 
set up new foci of 
infection. 


e RL products are sold 


only to graduate 
veterinarians. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 


50 


ERYSIN 


A highly concentrated, 
killed culture of Erysi- 
pelothrix rhusiopathiae 
using five antigenic 
strains of the organism. 
Available in 50 cc. and 
250 ce 
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Veterinarian for Indiana small animal hospital. Ex- 
cellent opportunity, salary, commission, leading to 
partnership. Personality and neatness required. Ad- 
dress “Box R 33,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian to assist small animal practice; Vir- 
ginia license required. In letter, state pertinent facts 
such as age, ability, experience, availability. Bonus 
arrangement. Address “Box R 38,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


tod P 


Graduate (KSC 57) desires position small animal 
practice. Two years’ experience in A.A.H.A. hospital. 
Age 25; married. Consider lease. Dr. Charles S. Sack- 
ett, 231-58th St., Des Moines 12, lowa 


Graduate (ISC), married, service completed, de- 
sires position in Middlewest small animal practice 
Will also consider purchase, lease. Address “Box R 
29,"" c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Recent graduate, married, no children, desires to 
purchase or lease with option to purchase, mixed or 
small animal practice suitable as one- or two-man 
practice; will also consider partnership arrangement. 
All inquiries will be answered and held in strictest 

fidence. Address “Box R 2,” c/o JouRNAL of the 


For sale—general practice southeastern Nebraska. 
Bangs testing available; Nebraska license required. 
Address “Box R 5,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Good mixed practice for sale in east central 
Michigan. Large and small animal hospital, 2-bed- 
room home. Ill health reason for selling. Purchase 
price $60,000, includes real estate, equipment, large 
inventory of drugs, and practice; less than 1/3 down. 
Address “Box M 45,” c/o JouURNAL of the AVMA. 


Beautiful 60-cage hospital located in one of Colo- 
rado’s largest cities on two U.S. Highways. Estab- 
lished practice 25 years; owner has other interests. 
Small down payment; 15 to 20 years to pay for the 
right parties. Ideal for a one or two-man setup 
Address “Box R 25,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Mixed dairy practice for sale in central California. 
Ten year gross $350,000, one man. Assets: large 
home, modern hospital, mobile radios, drugs, equip- 
ment. Price $35,000; 29% down, easy terms. Address 
“Box R 26,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Practice for sale—located in northern Wisconsin 
town of about 10,000. About 75% large animal and 
25% small animal practice; serving area of about 
40-mile radius. Address “Box R 28,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


Mixed practice for sale in southern Minnesota; 
gross $30,000. Clinic building, 5 acres of land, drugs, 
and equipment: price $15,500. Address “Box R 30,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Large income mixed practice in Nebraska. Includes 
modern home and separate clinic. Want to sell all 
or part interest. This is a two-man practice. Takes 
around $10,000 to handle. Address “Box R 35,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


(Classified ads continued on adi. p. $2) 


Light Condition 
your office! 


make your work 
easier... 


Just as Air Condition- 
ing refreshes on a sum- 
mer’s day, Castle Light 
Conditioning keeps your 
eyes morning-fresh all day. 

Light Conditioning is the balance of proper 
quality and quantity of light. You can achieve this 
ideal situation in your hospital with just tee lights 
—Castle’s General Vision Light and Castle’s 
No. 46 Light. 

The General Vision ceiling light gives soft, 
shadow-free, over-all light. 

The portable No. 46 Light is ideal for deep 
cavity surgery. It gives cool, color-corrected glare- 
less light and is quickly adjusted to any height or 
angle over your operating area. 

Try it! Ask your dealer to show you how Castle 
Light Conditioning can improve your practice. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Please send folder on how Castle Lights can help improve 
my hospital. 


Castle stTeritizers 


WILMOT CASTLE CO. « 18668 East Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
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For sale in California, San Joaquin valley area, 
well-established mixed practice, hospital, drugs, 
equipment, including 2-way radio. Address “Box 
R 36,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—4Sth to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00. Pregnancy Diagnostic 
Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa; phone 6-7000 


To insure prompt delivery 
replies should be carefully addressed. 


J. R. Stewart, Jr., New Veterinary Sales 
Manager at Pitman-Moore 


The promotion of James R. Stewart, Jr., to the 
newly created post of veterinary sales manager of 
Pitman-Moore Company was announced recently 
by Stewart E. Ruch, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Stewart is a veteran of 20 years with the 
pharmaceutical firm, having joined Pitman-Moore 
in 1938 after receiving his B.S. degree in pharmacy 


James R. Stewart, Jr. 


from the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy. He 
was a medical service representative for the firm in 
St. Louis, Mo., southwestern Indiana, and south- 
western Ohio. 

In 1946, after serving with the Navy during 
World War Il, he returned to Indianapolis to 
become a sales supervisor in the Midwest region. 

In 1949, he was promoted to manager of the 
Southwest region with headquarters in Dallas, 
Texas, a position he held until he was named to 
his new post. 
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index to Advertisers in This Issue 
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infectious 


bovine 
rhinotracheitis 


(IBR) vaccine 


available to (PATENT PENDING) 
graduate veterinarians 


only 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 

ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


an original research 
development of 


* Trademark 


——_ 
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There's no guessing 
with Jen-Sal 
Canine Distemper Vaccine - 


A virus proved to be highly antigenic. 


Propagated in eggs to assure highest 


virus concentration. 


---Combined with a distinctive 


stabilizing agent to protect potency. 


Lyophilized by the JEN-sAL 

“superseal” process. 

Make your move for client satisfaction in 
canine distemper prophylaxis. Specify this 
improved JEN-SAL Chick Embryo Vaccine. 
Available at all yen-sav Branches in packages 
of five single doses with diluent. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


for solid, across the board protection against canine distempe 


Jen-Sal] canine distemper vaccine 


always the right movee 
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